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EXHIBITIONS AND HANGING COMMIT- 
TEES. 
‘THE season is now approaching for the commission 
of those annual iniquities that are perpetrated by, 
or very popularly attributed to, all such as, by cir- 
cumstance of place or purchased right, do wield 
an irresponsible authority for deciding what pro- 
ductions of the artist may be submitted to public 
approval in the metropolis. That the continued 
recurrence, or suspicion of recurrence, of these 
yearly harms should be arrested, has been at all 
periods “ a consummation devoutly to be wished” 
by the artists as a body. It has been no less 
desired by the public at large; in whom, perhaps, 
from rumour and conjecture substituting proof, 
suspicion has been more general, and the wrong 
suspected more comprehensive. We may illustrate 
this by referring to the following extract from a 
speech, reported to have been made by Lord 
Brougham in the last session of the upper House 
of Parliament: —“ There was no doubt that the 
Royal Academy,” said the noble peer, “ had been 
most serviceable in exciting an appreciation of the 
fine arts; but he thought that institution would be 
better calculated to promote the object for which 
it was established, if it were conducted on less 
exclusive principles. (Hear, hear!) And if, in- 
stead of only exhibiting the pictures of its members, 
it admitted the productions of persons who 
were not members. (Hear!) HE KNEW! that 
several excellent pictures, and fine specimens of 
statuary, had been excluded from the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, simply because the artists 
were not members of the institution.” Here we 
have the charge distinctly made in the House of 
Lords; and when we add that it was echoed by the 
hear, hear! that gave assent and approbation to the 
words from those of whom the assembly was com- 
posed, while there was not one, not a single indi- 
vidual of that legislative body, sufficiently cognizant 
of the matter to give denial to one of the most 


unfounded charges ever uttered, we have a right 
to assume that ignorance on the subject is very 
general. To reply to this charge, we need no 
more than an analyzation of the catalogne for 
the year—a document we have a right to assume 
that every member of the assembly, employed in 
such discussion, did possess. From it we gather 
that the members and associates, collectively, were 
then in number fifty-six, while the total number of 
exhibitors was eight hundred and seventy, or 
thereabouts; giving an excess of seven hundred 
and fourteen exceptions to the charge reported to 
have been made against the academy by Lord 
Brougham, Again: the total number of works 
of art exhibited by these fifty-six members 
and associates, was one hundred and sixty-one, 
or not an average of three to each; while the 
entire number of works of art, exposed to the 
public in the Royal Academy Exhibition was, as 
per catalogue, one thousand five hundred and 
twenty-one, or one thousand three hundred and 
sixty productions by non-members, against the one 
hundred and sixty-one sent in by these privileyed 
monopolists ! 

The above charge and its refutation are, to- 
gether, sufficient in themselves, to show that it is 
not more desirable that the artist body should be 
protected from monopoly, than that those to whom 
the commission of wrong has been attributed should 
have some means of evidencing their uprightness. 
An institution of appeal for the former against 
injustice, and for the latter against calumny, would 
confer a benefit on both; and we contend, that 
such an institution may be, without difficulty, 
established. In the position of the arts of designs 
some years ago, we should have been satisfied 
with may, but circumstances have since changed 
that may to must; and we now assert that such 
an appeal, to public opinion, whether against 
the calumny of irresponsible rumour, or the in- 
justice of irresponsible knavery must be established, 
and that immediately. 

At all times the refusal of a work of art at an 
exhibition room has been a considerable hindrance 
toits sale; it has now, to a numerous body of pur- 
chasers, become an insurmountable barrier. While 
the artists’ client could, in all cases, visit his studio, 
the painter or sculptor had imposed on him no 
positive incapacity for the disposal of his works to 
any; and many pictures, refused by hanging com- 
mittees, were sold in private. The dictum of those 
gentlemen was not then final. But, when there has 
come into existence a growing fund, the amount 
already exceeding fifteen thousand pounds per 
annum, and which may only be expended on 
productions that have been hung up in certain 
apartments, after having been selected by certain 
men, the sum of indirect patronage held by these 
persons, in virtue of their office, at once motives 
an inquiry as to their fitness. And not only the 








artist, the sale of whose good picture refused may 
be substituted by that of the bad one received, 
but, also, the prize-holding purchaser, who is pre- 
vented by usch substitution from an advantage in 
choice, becomes interested in the establishment of 
a test by which to measure the qualifications and 
good faith of those who have been entrusted with, 
or have assumed, the right of judging for the 
public; or of choosing what the public shall judge. 

In discussions of this description the terms recti- 
tude, high honour, &c., &c., are the usual resources 
for those who would resist any effort for directing 
public attention to existing abuses. It is, never- 
theless, notorious that artists complain of the 
present system; and we believe there is much 
foundation for their murmurs; but we do not 
believe the evil so extensive as is asserted. That 
there is wrong committed we are sure, whether by 
negligence or intention, we are not so sure. It may, 
however, be assumed by all, as an axiom, that 
there are few examples of irresponsibility in powcr 
in which the power is ndt occasionally abused, 
Where such is not the case, the exception is 
exemplified and not the rule. We do not attack 
individuals but systems. We do not know the 
names of those to whom these duties of selecticn 
are intrusted, and we do not want to know them; 
but we object to such a power being delegated to 
any, unfettered by such restrictions as shall effi- 
ciently test the probity of those that wield it; 
and we do not expect from any existing insti- 
tution other but aid in the establishment of such a 
test. The man determined to be just, will not 
place himself in the position to be suspected, with- 
out the power of proving his honesty of intention. 
Nay, we believe it would be a boon to many, 
could we suggest a means for preventing the 
possibility of wrong without detection. It would 
prevent numerous applications that are most in 
convenient to refuse, and a crime to grant, If the 
act were sure to be published, a friend would no 
more influence a friend to dishonesty in these 
cases, than to rob a church, 

To suspect an individual of favoritism towards 
his own acquaintances and connections is but to 
suspect that he is human. The man who is not 
subject to the influence of friendship, or of power; 
that can resist the blandishments of the sex; is 
careless of his own pecuniary advantage, and is, 
besides, infallible in his judgment, is one of those 
that should be regarded as a strange fellow all his 
life, and should be stuffed and keptin a glass case, 
as a very remarkable specimen of our species, 
when he has ceased to be actively useful. There 
are no such men; not even among editors: they 
must, therefore, be substituted by such perfection 
of institution, and cared for check attached to the 
performance of the duty they have undertaken to 
fulfil, as shall compel them to its proper execution; 
or, at the least, ensure a public exposure of default, 
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Honesty is not by any {means a rare quality in 
those that are well watched. But, to our case. 

The Art-Union of London, now permanently 
established as an Institution by legislative enact- 
ment, restricts, and, under present circumstances, 
properly restricts, the prizeholders to the pur- 
chase of works of art, from among the specimens 
selected by the directors of five exhibitions: viz., 
those of the Royal Academy of Arts, Trafalgar- 
square; the British Institution, Pall-mall; the 
Society of British Artists, Suffolk-street; the Old 
Water Colour, Pall-mall-cast; and the New Water 
Colour, also in Pall-mall. 

Now, when we say the Art-Union of London 
properly restricts prizcholders to expend at these 
exhibition rooms the amount of money attached 
to their respective chances, we merely assert that 
the Art-Union escapes the imputation of jobbery 
by so doing, uot that the publie are defended from 
it. For, if these exhibitions are themselves jobs, 
or speculations of individuals or companies of indi- 
viduals, carried on for their own benefit, upon 
principles of avowed monopoly, or perform their 
duties in so private a manner that monopoly and 
favoritism is possible, probable, or certain, though 
not avowed; we then assert that the public fund 
collected by the Art-Unien might as well be sub- 
jected to jobbery, by the directors of that institu- 
tion, as by the directors of the exhibition rooms, 
through which, as a necessity, that fund must be 
passed, to arrive at its destination. Itis indifferent 
to the artist, whether the direction of the Art- 
Union of London says to him, “the prizcholder 
shall noS purchase your picture,” or he of the 
exhibition says, “he shall not see it.” It is indif- 
ferent to the prizcholder, whether the Art-Union 
tells him he may not purchase that picture, or the 
exhibition refuses to hang it up. In either ease, 
there would be created an obstacle to the efficient 
appropriation of the sums subscribed, if the selec- 
tion of the works exhibited was liable to cor- 
rupt administration, in those entrusted with the 
duty. Let us, then, inquire into the construction 
of these institutions. 

The Suffolk-street, and the New and Old Water 
Colour exhibitions, may be called joint-stock spe- 
culations. ‘They are so far honest, that they avow 
their monopoly. All the profit arising from excess 
of receipts, as admission money, above current 
expenses, is the property of the members, and is 
not, in any way, intended to be directed to the 
encouragement or advancement of art generally. 
Two of these, the Water Colour and the New 
Water Colour, consisting, the first of forty-five, 
and the second of fifty members, by the regulations 
of their institution, to which they strictly adhere, 
do not receive in their rooms for exhibition any 
works that are the productions of others than 
those artists composing the society in whose room 
they are exhibited, Neither of these exhibitions 
may, therefore, be considered to be a communica- 
tion by which the subseriptions of the nation, for 
the encouragement of art, can be directed towards 
the encouragement of any art but that of the 
members composing those societies. The close- 
borough system is with them fearlessly asserted, and 
carefully carried out, ‘They do not profess libe- 
rality, and the public do not expect it from them, 
What is the effect? In the last exhibition of the 
Old Water Colour Society, an individual member 
had his name attached to no less than forty-three 
subjects out of three hundred and twenty, the 
total number exhibited by the society. The 
encouragement of the nation may, then, be sup- 








posed, as a consequence, to have been bestowed 
upon such a member, in proportion to his means 
of exhibition. We donot complain that this artist 
has made so ample an use of the facilities within 
his reach, We do not desire that his pictures 
should have been refused in any exhibition; but 
we do desire that the possession of capital should 
form no ingredient in the recommendation of an 
artist, and that none should have peculiarity of ad- 
vantage that is referable to any other quality than 
excellence in the work done. This we say, without 
disparagement to the gentlemen referred to. We 
would not have his works refused; but would have 
room for all; when it would be, even to him, 
more glorious that he owed the selection of the 
public to his own comparative eminence, without 
any mixture of advantage from repulsed competi- 
tion. 

The monopoly assumed by this society did, by 
its refusal of the works of others, assist the growth 
of a class among the refused candidates; and the 
consequence has been, that arival society has sprung 
up, Which has adopted the same principles of mo- 
nopoly as its precurser; and, in its room also, 
none but its own members are allowed to exhibit. 
There can be no charge of malversation in selec- 
tion made against these societies. They plainly 
avow that which the others are merely suspected 
of doing. They are joint-stock companies for the 
exhibition and sale of their own pictures. With 
the hanging committees of these two societies, the 
public can have nothing to say. But, with refer- 
ence to the funds of the Art-Union, their construec- 
tion being upon the principles of monopoly alone, 
in so far they obtain advantages not contemplated 
by the spirit of that institution, and may be called 
jobs; for the essence of jobbing is monopoly. 

The Society of British Artists forms a sort of 
half cast among exhibitions. Its profit, if any, 
arising from the excess taken at the doors above 
the expenses, is the property of its members; and 
is not directed, or proposed to be directed, to any 
public purpose relating to art. This society, how- 
ever, differs from the two preceding, inasmuch as 
it does not entirely refuse to hang up the pictures 
of non-members. It does admit the productions of 
aliens upon two conditions, that they, the mem- 
bers, or persons appointed by them, select those 
among the works presented that shall be exhibited, 
and that the fortunate producer of the works so 
honoured shall pay to the society a certain amount 
for hanging them, after they have been selected. 
They are liberal for a consideration. We do not 
pretend to explain to our readers the principle of 
selection adopted by this society, enrolled in which 
are several excellent artists; but if we should 
found our opinion on the great majority of the 
pictures there exhibited that have not been painted 
by members, we could not choose but supposes 
either that the painters of tolerably good pictures 
have determined not to pay the consideration 
there demanded, or that the hanging committee, 
however composed, selects that description of art 
that is least likely to compete successfully with 
the productions its members have sent in them- 
selves, We can by no other suppositions account 
satisfactorily for the very slender assistance the 
works of the society derive from those of strangers, 
in the quantity of attraction furnished to the 
public. The want of general excellence in this 
exhibition is the more surprising, as it possesses 
the best room for arrangement of light there is in 
London, 

Assuming either of these causes to be the true 








one, we doubt the good policy of either. We can 
easily understand that an artist would hesitate to 
pay for the admission of his works to the privilege 
of being exhibited to the public for money; for it is 
difficult for a painter to comprehend why he should 
pay for showing his picture to the public, and the 
public pay for looking at it. It is not an unna- 
natural consequence, therefore, that only pictures 
refused at other places should be sent to the 
Society of the British Artists. Nevertheless, we 
scarcely think that this would account entirely for 
the general inferiority of the exhibition. 

But this advantages the members, in reference 
to the Art-Union prizeholders, We have no doubt 
it does; for we believe the Society of the British 
Artists get the lion’s share of the subscription. 
It is, however, quite possible that a superior 
quality of art would cause the sums received at 
the door to far more than cover the difference a 
fair competition would cause in the sale of pictures 
by the members. In every case, the hanging 
system of this society affords so many opportu- 
nities for malversation, that it presents a fair 
subject f inquiry, not only to artists but to the 
public in general. Let it be understood that the 
members cannot claim the entire right of property 
in this institution, as, having been founded by the 
funds subscribed by themselves; for it has been so 
largely assisted by subscriptions, as to have made 
something mere of liberality in its construction to 
be a duty. 

It is a singular illustration of human selfishness, 
that a collection of individuals, themselves appeal- 
ing against the asserted monopoly of the Royal 
Academy, should have admitted among their 
regulations less of liberality than is found in those 
of that reviled institution. It is also a singular 
illustration of the influence of Mammon in this 
country, that a society, murmuring against dis- 
tinctions that assumed their foundation to be based 
upon the talent of the individual distinguished, 
should substitute another distinction based upon 
the individual’s ability, or willingness to advance a 
certain amount of current coin. 

The British Institution, professing to be sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, for the purpose 
of promoting the Fine Arts of the United King- 
dom, is really the sole exhibition, among the five 
to which Art-Union prizeholders are restricted, 
that, from its construction, contains no peculiar 
or privileged members, It is the only neutral- 
ground in which the single recommendation of 
talent is encouraged to expect a clear stage and 
no favour. The open sesame to this exhibition- 
room is assumed to be the simple quality of com- 
parative excellence in the work. But is that the 
sole recommendation that there finds favour? Are 
there not pictures hung upon its walls much, very 
much, inferior to many that are turned away? 
The hanging committee, however composed, dares 
not to contradict the assertion that there are. 
What artists and the admirers of art should strug- 
gle for is, that this shall no longer be the case; 
and that the right intentions of a public institu- 
tion shall not be warped to wrong by individual 
influence, no matter who the individual. By 
means of that great corrector, publicity, we see no 
insurmountable difficulty in the way of a full and 
fair attention to every reasonable claim. 

That very first-rate pictures are turned back, 
and very bad specimens of art occupy their places, 
is a breadth of accusation to which we shall not 
give countenance; but that very many tolerable 
works are refused, any one acquainted with paint- 
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ing in London is well able to prove; and that 
many works are reccived that are disgraceful to 
the walls on which they hang, unnoticed, as being 
too mean for criticism, a single visit to the gallery 
is sufficient to evince. The directors of this 
institution should consider, when refusing the 
clever production of an unrecommended artist, to 
make room for the meanness of one sustained by 
nothing but cabal, that they are shutting the only 
door, that is not publicly understood to be totally 
or partially closed by inherent monopoly, between 
the public and the individual repulsed. They 
should consider that their refusal is a disfranchise- 
ment of the painter, not merely from the use of 
the room, over which they have control but as 
representatives of the public, but from any hope 
of partaking in the advantages offered by funds 
that have been provided for the encouragement of 
art, through an institution acknowledged, by direct 
legislative interference in its favour, to be an use- 
fulness and a nevesity of its time. 

Let us not be understood as making an accusa- 
tion against the directors of the British Institution 
of venality, gross violation, or marked negligence 
of the trust they have assumed. The attraction 
generally furnished on its walls, in spite of the 
carpings of would-be critics, is a proof that 
excellence is the main principle on which they 
select. To numerous objectionable instances 
many now valid excuses might be offered. The 
picture refused might be too large or too small for ; 
comfortable arrangement after the best produc- 
tions had been provided for; but it is little satis- 
faction to an artist that he has been denied a 
chance of sharing in an advantage intended to be 
general, not because his work was unworthy, but 
because it did not fit. 

The Royal Academy Exhibition, the first in 
rank, and the most extensive in accommodation of 
the whole, is less objectionably constituted than 
any other. ‘True, it has its privileged members, 





have before referred to, cannot guarantee entire 
oneness in motive for anything; but we have, in 
the Royal Academy, two strong securities against 
corruption —the publicity of its acts, and its own 
interest as a body. Any remarkable inattention 
to justice in the election of its members, would be 
too apparent to a public so fully acquainted with 
the claims of each candidate to pass wacensured; 
while a repetition of such inattention would sap 
the foundation of its own influence. Once let the 
Academicians, as a body, be inferior in talent to 
any other constituted society, and the respectabi- 
lity of the title R.A. will die a natural death. 
There may have been oceasionally decisions that 
have excited suspicion of injustice; but, on the 
whole, the results of their elections will bear 
comparison with those of any other existing insti- 
tution. 

The hanging committees, however, have not been 
so pure from stain. We are not going to blame 
them for refusing to their elder brethren the right 
belonging to them as members. 
not among their duties. However we may regret 
that some of them continue to compromise 
the respectability of the rest among the ignorant, 
by insisting on that right, we cannot make a 
charge of it to any. Indeed, as an artist is some- 
times good before he is famous, it is but just to 
permit that he shall remain some time famous 
after he has ceased to be good. The pictures sold 
in the latter period for more than their value will 
go to recompense the sacrifice he had been com- 
pelled to make in the former. We make, there- 
fore, no charge against the Academy of this 
description, but we cannot pass the subject with- 
out referring to a picture by Dyckmans, that 
was shamefully neglected by those to whom the 
duty of arranging the exhibition of last year 
was delegated. Here was a performance so ex- 
quisitely finished, and so perfect in every quality 
of manipulation—a performance that, as far as 
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whose works may not be refused; that is, a certain 


its pretensions went, challenged the closest ex- 


society as an effort at liberality. 
and laud the motives that established the British 








number to each may not. While the old water | amination, placed on the floor, beneath a picture 
colour member may have forty-three pictures, and | whose attraction was sure to cause a crowd that 
the British artist member may have sixteen, the | would prevent the eursory observer from sceing 
Royal Academician is restricted to eight, being | anything beneath it, and present a difficulty in the 
the same number allowed to non-members by | way of its scrutiny by those who seached. We 
the regulation, The Royal Academy does not, | dare not suppose that the artists who undertook 
like the British Artists, make the non member this work had not noticed the many excellencies 
pay for exhibition, The Royal academician, | presented by this picture. We will not insult them 
selected by ballot from the élite of his profession, by the supposition. Then what is the alternative? 
his privilege is at least assumed to be derived! We do not attack individuals. It is not the mem- 
from the excellence of his works; but the British | bers employed on this occasion, but the academy 
artist acquires his privilege from the paynient of a | as a body, that is stigmatised by this inhospitality 
sum of money. The Royal academician may, | to the stranger. This was, however, balanced by 
therefore, be fairly supposed, while in the vigour | most liberally according place to a large picture by 
of his intellectual and physical capacity, to furnish | Gudin, where it might be seen. Why was this? 
the best production of his school; and the excel- | Dyckman’s “Old Woman” was worth fifty pic- 
lence of his work is received as proved by the! tures such as Gudin’s. 
known talent of the man. That, when advanced| Good works of art by foreigners should be 
age has dimmed the sight and unsteadied the! allowed henourable and prominent. situations. 
hand, the productions of these privileged few do | There is nothing so fatal to art as mannerism; 
occasionally afford opportunities for young un- | and there is no mannerism so absorbing as that of 
fledged critics to rail and carp at, is rather a stain | school. But the great countercharm to the con- 
upon such criticism than on the works that furnish | ventionality arising from the narrow views of nar- 
it with food. Their ignorance of the artist in his | row minds, is the free and frequent opportunity of 
power arms them for the assault upon his weak- | estimating the works of men who are domineered 
ness. But the judgment of posterity will be|by antagonistic intentions td those by whom we 
founded on the best of his productions and not | are surrounded. It arouses the thinker to fresh 
on his failures. combinations in composition, and new views of the 
To those who object that friendship and conci- | inexhaustible variety of natiire. —_ ‘ 
liating address are sometimes principal in the} It will be seen from what‘ wé have stated, that 
qualifications of an Academician, we reply that} we do not complain that fort we artists have 
humanity, excepting in the stuffed specimen we | opened a room for the exhibition and sale of their 
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own pictures exclusively; neither do we complain 
that the same has been done by forty-five others, 


We may even receive the offer to hang up the 


productions of aliens for a consideration by another 


We may respect 


Institution; and we may also uphold the Royal 
Academy as being, with occasional exceptions, a 
well conducted and exceedingly useful society. 
All these exhibitions, for as exhibitions alone are 
we now referring to them, micht insist on their 
independence of public interference, had not a new 
ingredient, not contemplated by themselves at their 
foundation, been mixed with them, that renders 
them one and all, in variety of degree, injurious :s 
monopolic s. The two Water-Colours are no longer 
private speculations, independent of publie aid. 
They have become a means for applying to the 
advantage of a certain number of artists that 
nourishment intended for all; their establishment, 
as far as their means permit, being to absorb that 
nourishment to themselves that is supposed by 
the contributors to be directed to art generally in 
the metropolis. 

The Society of the British Artists assume the 
privilege of receiving a toll upon all goods exki- 
hited at their shop, not of their own manufacture; 
and rumour accuses them of taking great care that 
the goods so exhibited shall not be saleable. The 
accusation is, very probably, unjust; but the meme 
bers have in some sort exposed themselves to 
suspicion, and their escape from it must be by 
some means that will allow the public to test their 
honesty. 

The British Institution professes, as we have 
said, no principle of choice, but that of excellence; 
yet is it aceused of partiality. Let its exeulpation 
from such a charge be demonstrated by the aid it 
may afford towaids the establishment of such a 
test. 

To the Royal Academy this is equally applic- 
able. The members, if not offending against 
probity, are in a position to be suspected, and are 
constantly accused. When we see a picture like 
that of Dyckman’s badly placed, we make the accu- 
sation loud and unhesitatingly, that there has been 
injustice or negligence; and when we hear rumours 
of good pictures having been refused entirely, such 
known instances gives credibility to rumour, ‘The 
sole means of satisfactory reply to these rumours 
is to afford the public the fullest opportunity for 
judging for themselves. 

Let, therefore, a gallery be provided for the 
reception of all works that have been refused by 
the other exhibitions, and let the refusals of each 
institution be hung in that gallery in distinet com- 
partments, in such manner that each Exhibition 
may be responsible for its own faults, Let it also 
be clearly understood by every artist sending in, 
that his picture shall be hung somewhere. If 
he fears to appeal to this test, he has no just right 
to complain. 

It may be objected that artists would hesitate to 
proclaim their failures, by allowing their works to 
hang in such company as would be collected in a 
gallery of this description. If the consequence of 
such an institution would be to thin the mass of 
mediocrity turned back, it would be something: 
gained. If it prevented those speculations of 
artists, that send anything, not for the chance of 
sale, nor for the chance of gaining credit from 
their works, but for the simple glory of saying, 
“J am an exhibitor;” for having their name in the 
catalogue, without caring whether their picture 
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was seen or not, much rubbish would be kept at 
home. Works of this description are received 
without jealousy, and often occupy room that 
might be filled more advantageously, both to the 
artist and the public. But we do not believe the 
above objection would operate extensively. Artists 
are not generally inclined to doubt of their deserv- 
ings. Self-appreciatian is not usually so humble 
in its estimate; and, we have no doubt, the advan- 
tage of such an appeal against the dictum of the 
selectors for other exhibitions would be contem- 
plated with satisfaction generally. We are also 
confident, that the immediate consequence of that 
appeal would be additional cireumspection in those 
who constitute the hanging committees of the 
existing galleries. 

We would not, however, lower the quality of 
pictures open to the Art-Union prizeholder for 
selection, by adding such gallery to the other five. 
We would intend it simply as a means of measuring 
the judgments of hanging committees, and of 
enabling the public at large to estimate the state 
of art in the country without its previous subjection 
to the filtering process of any Society, Academy, or 
Institution whatsoever, 

There is a mighty tribunal every day ripening 
to maturity, of which the press assumes to be, but 
is not, the representative, called public opinion. 
This tribunal would, had it but full means of 
judging, set these matters to rights in a very short 
period. Injustice would scarce find shelter under 
monopoly for its acts, when public opinion was 
cognizant of those acts; and if a gallery of 
the description detailed above were once esta- 
blished, either public institutions would be placed 
above suspicion and calumny silenced, or instances 
of malversation would be made so plain that a 
reconstruction of the system of exhibitions gene- 
rally would be the consequence. 


H. C. M. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

Tus institution, which has now been in existence 
upwards of twenty-three years, during which time 
it has been making slow but sure progress towards 
establishing a school of art in this country, is yet 
but little known beyond a limited circle; and, even 
among the profession, it is but little considered in 
the light it professes to be, and in which it ought 
to be. For our part, we believe it to have been of 
essential benefit to musical art, and if more is 
required by those who underrate the good it does, 
they should, at least, show the disposition to aid 
it in its progress, instead of throwing obstacles in 
its way. These are to be found among those of 
the profession, who have not received their educa- 
tion at the academy, and who imagine that private 
interests alone have been injured by its establish- 
ment, inasmuch as there are a number of teachers 
annually put forth, who take away from the gains 
that had hitherto been shared by a few. With such 
narrow and confined views, it is not our intention 
to combat. We would see the Royal Academy of 
Music acting on a more extended scale ; not merely 
turning out teachers, but giving such an impetus 
to art, that it may vie with the other institutions 
existing in this country, which, from small begin- 
nings, have raised themselves to a lasting and 
honourable position in public estimation, 

The Royal Academy of Music is an institution, 
which, first patronised by George IV., received 
from him its title; it has also a royal charter. 
Subsequently, in 1834, it received a sum of money, 





£2,250, one fourth part of the profits arising from 
the Royal Festival at Westminster Abbey, and 
which was bestowed by his late Majesty William 
IV. Four scholarships, two male and two female, 
have been founded by this money, called, from the 
donor, King’s Scholarships; two of these are com- 
peted for annually. It is also assisted by yearly 
contributions, from those of the nobility and gentry 
who feel interested in the art; and lastly, by pay- 
ments from the pupils themselves. At its first 
establishment, however, the attempt was made to 
carry it on by giving the education gratuitously ; 
this, owing to want of funds, could not be con- 
tinued, and payments were demanded amounting 
to thirty guineas a year for instruction in music, 
with five guineas entrance; this, although an 
apparently large amount, yet, when compared 
with the demands made by professors who take 
articled pupils, will be fonnd to be only about a 
fourth, besides the advantages that must always 
result from attendance at instrumental and vocal 
practice, and the emulation necessarily springing 
from competition. A student on leaving, if he 
has shown himself competent, may be made one of 
two classes intended as rewards, these are called 
associate honorary members, and associates. And, 
of course, from these the body of professors are 
chosen, who, however, have no voice whatever in 
the government of the institution; they are merely 
employed to teach. 

The governing body consists of a committee of 
management and its chairman, the Earl of West- 
moreland, who, indeed, was the founder. From 
it emanates all the rules and regulations by 
which the professors are to be entirely guided, as 
well as the pupils. Whatever advantages may 
arise from having a committee composed of in- 
fluential noblemen and gentlemen, must be some- 
what counterbalanced by the known consequences 
of amateur management. We know nothing of 
the way in which the committee manage their 
affairs; but, in general, amateurs take up any 
business by fits and starts, and what anybody may 
either do or leave undone, is not likely ever to be 
done in an efficient way. If our universities or 
public schools, or to come to the fine arts, the 
Royal Academy, or the Institute of Architects, 
were governed in a similar manner, the result 
might soon be predicted. The professors having 
no voice in the affairs, except what immediately 
concerns their own classes, cannot be supposed to 
have any permanent interest in it; consequently, 
beyond the mere attendance, whatever weight the 
leading men of the profession could and would 
give to it, if they were allowed some share in the 
government, is of course now lost; but that, 
sooner or later, they must be admitted, there can- 
not be a doubt, and until this is done, the benefits 
of the institution will continue to be restricted; for 
whatever zeal amateurs may display, it stands to 
reason that an artist must know more about the 
proper system of management, if drawn only from 
his own experience, than one who enacts the part 
of a dilittanti, and who merely enters into that as 
an amusement, which is the business of life with 
the professor. The committee may not, perhaps, 
relish these remarks, as tending to interfere with 
their own peculiar province, and as prompting 
wishes among the profession which time may con- 
vert into demands. The committee may also think 
that, as they have set up the academy, nobody has 
a right to interfere in the affairs of the institution. 
We answer: It is incorporated by royal charter. 
As a public body, therefore, it is open to remark. 





It has received money (£2,250)—no great sum, 
perhaps, but sufficient, we opine, to warrant 
even the interference of Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P.; 
and it has received, and continues to receive, sub- 
scriptions from the public—not forgetting, how- 
ever, 2 very important consideration, the contribu- 
tions of the pupils themselves; and there is some- 
thing in the character of the English which always 
has an awkward way about it, whenever any 
money has been paid, of poking into and ferreting 
and inquiring the various methods by which the 
said pecuniary deposits have been absorbed. 
Taking advantage, therefore, of this national 
propensity, we shall consider it our duty to pay 
particular attention to an institution bearing so 
dignified a title, and professing to take the lead in 
advancing the musical art in this country. 

The situation of this academy may be considered 
anything but favourable—in an obscure street 
leading out of Hanover-square, and surrounded 
by a neighbourhood which might be very advan- 
tageously ameliorated. but a large house on cheap 
terms can only be obtained in an out of the way 
place, we must, therefore, hope for better days, 
The number of pupils may be put down at about 
one hundred, of both sexes; and, in order that 
there may be no lack of professors, we find no 
less than fifty of these, whose names appear in the 
printed circulars, besides twenty three assistant 
and sub-professors, giving an average of nearly 
one and one-third pupils to each. We are aware 
that there are sixteen different branches of instruc- 
tion; but making due allowance for these, the 
parading such a list only gives the idea of the old 
adage, of “too many cooks,” &c &e. Out of 
this number, no less than twenty-six are piano- 
forte teachers, or an average of four pupils to 
each professor. ‘There cannot be said to be 
any deficiency in the instruction, if the number 
of those who give it is taken into consideration; 
but if they are merely put in for making a show 
it does more harm than good. There are four 
concerts given every year during the spring-time, 
for the express purpose of exhibiting the pupils. 
We have attended those of the last season, and 
were much surprised at the way in which they 
were got up. The orchestra, instead of being 
filled up with the élite of the profession, who have 
received their education at the academy, seemed 
only a miserable make-out of professors and little 
boys in jackets. This would be all very well for 
a practice day, but to come before the public, the 
academy should exhibit its full power, and if ever it 
wishes to create a sensation, something more than 
makeshift concerts ought to be given. We have 
understood that pecuniary considerations prevent 
the full assemblage of the old students; if so, it is 
a bad economy; for the concerts of the academy 
might be made the most attractive of the day, and 
if they were, by gaining more notice from the 
public, the institution would increase its influence. 
Nor do we think four concerts sufficient; a double 
number would not be too many, and if we un- 
derstand rightly, would not even give more than 
a fair chance for all who are fit to be brought 
forward. 

Much, then, as has been done from small means, 
much remains to be done. A royal institution 
should not hide its diminished head, when all the 
world is in progress, With the pupils it has sent 
forth, it has already shewn what may be done; 
but, strange to say, it does not even gain the 
credit it ought, from those who have been educated 
there, Let us take the theatres where operas are 
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performed—Drury Lane and the Princess's, and we 
find at the first MadameBishop, Miss Messent, Messrs. 
Harrison, Stretton, and S. Jones; at the Princess’s, 
Miss Sarah Flower, Messrs. Allen and Bodda. 
Of concert singers, Miss Birch now performing at 
Mons. Jullien’s promenades; Miss Dolby, &c., 
&e., altogether a formidable list of vocalists, of 
whom |the [academy |may [be proud. If we were 
to name the instrumentalists we could add very 
much to the amount; and all these, at the present 
time, without taking into account the many who 
have been prominent, but have retired—or been 
snatched away by the cold hand of death. 

All that seems wanting is the infusion of new 
life, to stimulate the progress. One of the means 
at hand we have pointed out, namely, that of 
giving the professors a share in the administra- 
tion of affairs. The committee may object to 
this; and no doubt; will, if ever it is made the 
subject for discussion; but it will only require 
time. We ourselves do not think the day far 
distant; for the committee must be recruited, and 
there can be no available source but from among 
the professors who have received their education 
there; and who now are content with the empty title 
of associates honorary members, a distinction con- 
ferring no distinction, for we rarely find those 
using it who hold the honour. ‘There must, there- 
fore, be something wrong in the distribution; per- 
haps some of those who are of the class may favour 
us with the why and the wherefore. We shall be able 
to understand, then, for what this distinction is con- 
ferred; we ourselves have patiently investigated the 
list, and the fault we find is more that of omission 
than commission. We have no charge to make 
against the selection; but we would ask what are 
the rules that guide the choice? Mr. Allen’s 
name is only amongst the associates, his position 
is as first tenor, and we conceive he does as much 
credit to the institution as any of the associate 
honorary members; and, strange to say, Mr. Har- 
rison’s, the acknowledged first tenor on the Eng- 
lish, stage, nowhere appears; his name is not 
mentioned in either list. Mr. Richardson, one of 
the first flutists of the day, is only in the second 
rank, And Mr. Hullah is also in the same cate- 
gory, who, whatever we may think of his class- 
singing, is equal to any as a musician, and is one 
also whom the institute ought to acknowledge. 
We do not mention these things in any invidious 
way, but they are so palpable as to call the atten- 
tion of every one. Our wish is to see the Royal 
Academy of Music exercising more influence over 
the profession generally, and we haye merely 
pointed out what seem to us some of the inconsis- 
tencies, in the hope that by so doing, we shall 
be doing a service to so useful an establishment. 


C. J. 





DRAMATIC SINGING. 
A composer, who enjoyed in Italy a high and de- 
served reputation, parodying the dictum of a cele- 
brated orator of antiquity, observed:—“'To be a 
singer itis necessary to possess three qualifications— 
firstly, a voice ; secondly, a voice; and thirdly, a voice.” 
But, without inquiring whether Demosthenes was 
right or not in‘attributing to action all the exigen- 
cies of an orator, the musical composer was 
assuredly mistaken in restricting the indispensabi- 
lities of a'singer to the mere accident of excellence 
in’ his organ of sound. The intense attention of 
even a géneral atdience is absorbed with far more 
completeness,’ by “delicacy of expression, severe 
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truth of intonation, and thorough appropriateness 
of ornament, where ornament is admissable; mode- 
rate power being always available to the real 
artist, who seeks his opportunities for display 
within the resources he possesses. Which is the 
true lover of music who would not rather listen to 
Sivori playing on the violin of a vagrant scraper, 
than to the vagabond himself doing his utmost 
with the best Straduarius that ever was built? 
Who would not sooner listen to Thalberg on a 
spinette, than to Miss Matilda Helouiza Jemima 
Huggins on the finest-toned rosewood carved 
seven octave grand, with its rounded corners and 
turned legs, from Tomkins or Stodart? Among 
those having true, unsophisticated ears, there will 
be no hesitation in the reply; but, unfortunately 
for music, their serene highnesses the public are 
not unexceptionably remarkable for that simpli- 
city of organ. ‘They have hearts in their bosoms 
like cherry-stones, when they are not told to feel, 
but are melted into raptures with the greatest 
facility, by certain hacknied exercises of the scale 
that are but selected tests of power, and which 
those, whose only merit is the accidental posses- 
sion of a voice sufficient for their accomplishment, 
make use of without taste, method, or art of adap- 
tation to the character of music they should be 
attempting to execute. Thus may be explained 
the reputation of many a singer that never gave 
the slightest intimation of having perceived a rela- 
tionship between sense and sound. 

A clear, powerful, and extensive voice is a rare 
and precious gift, undoubtedly; but its musical 
excellence is conditional on its possessor knowing 
how to use it. Singers in general—English singers 
above all others—appear to comprehend but one 
desirable quality in their art, and would contract 
the wide range of its intention to a simple attempt 
at making as much noise as possible in every part 
of the scale. ‘They are always desirous of showing 
that they possess the means of doing rather than 
fairly using that means to the great fulfilment of 
the mission of music. 

The instrument thus takes the place of the work 
it proposes'to accomplish; and are youacoal-heaver, 
a tinker, a baker, or a lawyer’s clerk, if you have 
a fine voice, you are at once an artist. You are 
told that “ you are committing a suicide on your 
own fortune if you do not make the most of such 
an instrument;” and that “ you have at least two 
thousand a year in your windpipe.” ‘To object 
that you have never thought of music, that you do 
not know the notes, and that you have passed the 
age of learning, is absolutely no reply whatever; 
you shall be an artist in six months, and you shall 
make your debut at a royal theatre ina year! It 
is true you are frightfully ignorant at the present 
moment; you can neither sing, nor speak, nor 
stand, nor hold up your head; but you will be 
parroted your part, and your voice will carry 
everything else. Your success is ensured; for 
your teacher, who is to receive half your salary, 
takes the whole of the responsibility, and applause, 
to any amount, is provided for. The critics of the 
press shall be invited to a champagne dinner, every 
song shall be encored; you shall be called for at 
the end, and a crown of laurel, or a bouquet of the 
dimensions of a bunch of turnips, shall be thrown 
at your head, from the manager’s box. You will 
be a great singer! You do not know exactly 
why}; but the fact is nevertheless certain! 

What is the consequence of all this to the Eng- 
lish school of dramatic singing? The consequence 
is, that we have no school whatever; that our 





singers are imitators of sounds merely; not influ- 
enced by natural sentiment, but repeaters of worn- 
out ornament, used on all oceasions, without choice 
or adaptation. 
pression is desirable, and that a certain character 
of execution is required for obtaining the true 
orthodox result of excellence in the vocal art, 


So far from suspecting that ex- 


there is scarcely one among them that can recite 
six words as if he or she understood their veritable 
import. They do not seem to know that the 
highest quality of their vocation, is the power of 
operating upon human sympathies, and exciting in 
the minds of their audiences a more intense interést 
in the subject matter before them, whether the 
terrible or the gay, the melancholy or the facetious. 
Thus do they condense their efforts to tasking 
the endurance of their organ to certain evolutions, 
so pushed to the brink of possibility, that sue- 
cess is too often the exception; and when oc- 
curring, but evidence of the 
art as that of the tumbler and posture-master; 
as being mere exercises of elasticity in muscle. 
They are, however, in utility, inferior to that class 
of artist, from intention being restricted to the 
larynx, rather than extending to the limbs and 
vertebra, and tending to the more general develop- 
ment of physical power. 

One great reason for all this insufficiency is, 
that the bulk of our vocal music has been imported 
from the continent, the notation remaining intact, 
without enough of adaptation in the translated 
text. Thus has the habit of detailed expression 
died a natural death from want of intellectual sus- 
tenance. 

The singer has been familiarised with the ac- 
complishment of sounds, to which the words he 
utters contains no correspondent meaning, until it 
has become unnecessary that he should understand 
the words at all; nay, until it has become unne- 
cessary that the words should be understandable 
From this it has followed that the 
education of our singers has been limited to the 
formation of musical sounds alone; while the 


by anybody! 


libretto (as it is entitled, from its perfect indepen- 
dence of common sense or grammatical construc- 
tion), might as well be composed of words shaken 
out of a bag, for any attention paid to them either 
by the actor, singer, or the supposed musical 
enthusiast who pretends to listen to them, with 
such excruciating and drivelling delight. 

To this native misunderstanding of music as 
an art, is owing all the success of foreigners in 
England. On the continent musical education is 
made a more serious pursuit. Its professors are 
taken, no doubt, from the same class of society, 
and selected for the quality of their organ; but 
their education for the stage is far more elevated 
and extensive in its branches. The musical pupil 
of the conservatoire is practised in elocution; is 
made to speak the language with propriety, pro- 
nounce it with purity, and to recite with as much 
effect as his or her talent of that description will 
enable them to accomplish. This lays the founda- 
tion for dramatic expression, and the French have 
a school; have something in which the words and 
musical sounds are amalgamated with intention, 
This quality of expression is very remarkable in 
their vaudville actors. Listen to Rose Cheri, 
Doche, or D’Albert, when warbling some ten lines 
with such exquisite meaning in every syllable; 
then listen to Mrs. Fitzwilliam giving that beauti- 
ful (when simple) national melody of “ Robin 
Adair,” ss swaddled with variations, as to have 
exterminated every particle of expression as effee- 





same quality of 
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tually as if music were invented for that purpose 
merely; and the comparative merits of the two! 


systems will be at once apparent. 

But the intention of our singers is not to excite 
a sentiment, but to throw back summersaults with 
the voice to pirouette with the larynx, and stand 
on tiptoe with the trachea—to show the organ is 
capable of anything, though its possessor, poor 
He does not 
know that the practice of difficulties is to bestow 


soul, has no particular use for it. 


case, finish and confidence in the agreeable; that 
the highest consummation of his art is to interpret 
sentiment exactly; and that the intelligence of the 
actor can never be entirely subdued by the sen- 
suality of the musician, without the abandonment 
of one half of the intention of dramatic music. 

It is strange no English tenor singer, of suffi- 
cient organ, attempts this return to the system of 
Braham and Incledon. They all seem now to 
consider themselves as mere musical instruments, 
with 

** Reason and thinking quite out of their sphere.” 

The great success of two living instances, from 
having mingled this dramatic quality with their 
ari, would guarantee extraordinary success to any 
one qualified to take higher ground, and deter- 
mined to take the pains. Almost the only English 
singers, who can command unatlected sympathy 
from a miscellaneous audience, are John Parry 
and Henry Russell; both successes being entirely 
consequent on having aimed at something cssen- 
tially dramatic in their style. 

We are not going to anatomise, contrast, or 
compare the pretensions of these performers as 
singers or musicians. It is enough for our pur- 
pose, that in a monster concert, where every cele- 
brity of the season is produced; where all the 
lauded perfection of the north, the south, and the 
wentre of Europe is collected, it is these two, and 
these two only, that are particularised by an encore 
from the exhausted crowds, to whom they are the 
tit-bits of the (so called) entertainment. 

The savants may shrug their shoulders and call 
this bad taste; but there is one thing far more 
certain—it is not affectation. They are, perhaps, 
excepting a comfortable snooze here and there, 
the only bits of real unmanufactured nature 
exhibited by the assembly during the evening. 
Depend upon it, the best evidence of bad taste is 
the pretension of receiving gratification from any- 
thing, which in your heart of hearts you vote to 
be a bore, because enough of you have consented 
to the infliction to make such bad taste a fashion. 
We insist upon this: all vocal music and poetical 
composition not syllabically respondent to the 
sentiment contained in each, if separately respect- 
able, are mutually deteriorated by the partnership; 
the music being, at any time, more orthodoxly 
effective from an instrument, and the words from 
recitation, 

Why is it that the mass of music gets old 
fashioned? Because it has no relationship with a 
natural standard—because it is but a tolerated 
conventionality of its period. In literature and 
art we look back through ages to our standards of 
perfeetion; but in music, that of a hundred years 
gone by is listened to but as a curiosity; and its 
attractions are as evanescent as the vagaries of 
It was composed, not to illustrate the 
thoughts of the poet, but to exhibit the power of 
execution in the singer; and what was right, and 
what was agreeable, was sacrificed to that, which, 
difficult to the average, was, from physical pecu- 
liarity, comparatively easy to him, Thus, there 


costume, 
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was no chord in nature so touched by the com: 
poser as to raise in the hearer’s mind any sentiment 
but wonder, and that conditional on his knowing 
what was difficult. If he is not erudite enough to 
perceive this quality, he takes his wonder on the 
credit of those who are, and gets up an appearance 
of satisfaction at what is to him an infliction. 

But music so constructed, and unallied with 
real, unconventional sentiment, will always be a 
reproach to its professors—will always be the most 
modern among the arts—and will always be that 
which sees old age the soonest; for, while it 
depends on fashion alone, and is composed for 
peculiarities that pass away, unlike all other arts 
that, more or less, have imitation of some natural 
prototype, that which is most the mode at one 
period, is certain to become ridiculous in another 
—the very essence of fashion being absurdity. 
The most fantastic contrivances of the tailor have 
often as much to do with the form of the person as 
music has to do with the words it undertakes to 
illustrate. They both outlive their respectability ; 
and associations that made our fathers weep, fur- 
nish their sons with the materials for burlesque, as 
the costume of the mini ter, who solemnly im- 
peached the traitor lords in 1715, was chosen for its 
comicality to make the lieges laugh a century 
afterwards at Noodle or Doodle in Thom Thumb. 
But the tailor cares little how soon the fashion 
changes, and cares less for posterity. The musi- 
cian should have a nobler intention; for, that it is 
possible to create musical combinations that will 
live, all countries have national songs to testify. 
Melodies, so appropriate to their words, that they 
are never thought of separately, are still listened 
to with delight, and show no symptoms of decay 
in their celebrity. 

Tur TRUNKMAKER. 








ARCHITECTURE. 

Tue Art, THE SCIENCE, AND THE PROFESSION, Tus 
Noew ears Discourses anp THE BUILDER. 
Irv Ropertr Kerr have done no other service to 
the world, he has certainly done this,—he has 
brought the “ Architect” to the scratch to show 
cause for his creeds and claims. And, as it hap- 
pens, this is no small matter; for the “ Architect” 
has hitherto been a very mysterious person. 

In his attempt to rationalize “the only branch 
of human ingenuity which remains an exception 
to this century in its intellectual advancement,” 
the author of The Newleafe Discourses has already, 
in one short month of time, so far succeeded well ;— 
the good fruit is already appearing, “* Architecture” 
is beginning to be explained to the world. And 
this, as we have said, is no small matter; for 
“ Architecture” has hitherto been a very myste- 
rious thing. 

There has been something called “ Architecture,” 
there has been somebody called “ Architect,” for a 
very long time. And the world has very much 
desired to know what this something, this some- 
body, could really and precisely be. And rauch 
desired it in vain, The province of the “ Architéct” 
has been a Celestial Empire within whose hallowed 
precincts the world has been denied all entrance. 
* Architecture” has been an occult science into 
the mysteries of which the world has in vain 
demanded to look. Over and over, often and 
often, have plain men urged a wHy and a WHAT 
upon the “ Architect;” over and over, often and 
often, have they insisted that there must be e 
rationale of himself and his wisdom; of what use 








was it? If there were answer to the wuy and 
the war, the “ Architect” had it not to give; if 
there were reason for his principles and claims, he 
could not render it: and when he concealed his 
emptiness under an affectation of profundity, and 
hid the shallowness of his precepts under the pre- 
tension that they were the fruits of much learning, 
the enquirer was vanquished, and the quack kept 
all his dignity. The knowledge of “ Architecture” 
has been contined to the ‘* Architect.” Not that 
the outer world had no desire to know; but simply 
because it could not find it out. Just as once 
upon a time the world could rot comprehend 
“ Divinity,” because the priest was an impostor 
and a fool; and “ Physic,” because the leech was 
an empiric and a rogue; just so at this day the 
world can no more comprehend this “ Architecture,” 
because this “ Architect” is no less averse to reason 
and philosophy. And if The Newlesfe Discourses 
should lay bare in any measure the true fuets of 
this “ Architecture” and this “ Architect,” even 
although it should be centuries yet before the 
philosophy of the Art is fully opened up, Mr. 
Newleafe will not have been brought upon the 
stage in vain, nor will his “ enthusiasm” have been 
a fruitlessly expended energy. 

Mr. Kerr has written upon “The Fine Art 
Architecture.” He has sifted “ Architecture” till 
Art alone remained. He has scorched the ore 
till the gold has come out from the dross,—till the 
bright and precious and the earthy and mean have 
become two, not one. He has cast overboard all 
that came in his way, and fully and fearlessly car- 
ried out the definition, Architecture Art. The 
Newleafe Discourses would have been unneeded if 
the ** Architect” could readily accede to this. So 
Mr. Kerr might expect many objectors. But the 
Newleafe Discourses would have been no less un- 
needed if the “ Architect” could readily understand 
this. So Mr. Kerr might expect few critics. 
There are few men able to write on his subject. 
The non-professional has been so kept off by the 
treacherous hollowness of common principles and 
the inexplicable abstruscness of common techni- 
cality,—and the professional has been so well 
trained in dogmatism, and so contented. to be con- 
tented and happy therein,— that, between the 
inability of the one to get at rationality and the 
satisfaction of the other that rationality is not 
needed, there are few men able to write on the 
Fine Art Architecture. And if it is a common 
thing, natural and likely, for him who lays before 
the world the conclusions of deep thinking to find 
few critics of his work, in Architecture the likeli- 
hood is therefore likelier still. If Mr. Kerr had 
written an account of the ruins of a Hecatompedon, 
or published a volume of rubbings of brasses or 
drawings of old timber houses, reviewers would 
have been found in abundance to rejoice over him 
as having added to the treasury of the Art; but 
when he takes up the treasury of the Art itself to 
test the contents whether gems or spurious coun- 
terfeit, “ Architects” can but stare at each other 
wistfully and waitingly, and ask, What does he 
talk of ? Rationally, says he? Truly a rationality 
we are not much accustomed to. And truly it is 
so. It is not for every reviewer to be critic of this 
work: so he must come out who is not reviewer 
every day. Mr. Kerr has had many objectors, 
doubtless; The Builder of last week brings him 
his first critic. 

“In seeking to elevate the arr of architecture, 
Mr. Kerr has entered upon a labour worthy of all 
the enthusiasm he has displayed.” So commences 
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the reviewer in The Builder. And in this, to pre- 
mise, let us note the word enthusiasm. Not so 
much for its use in this instance, as for the fact 
that the enthusiasm of The Newleafe Discourses 
has been commented upon before this, and very 
unfairly. When the author avows himself a young 
man, enthusiasm is an excellent cry to catch up to 
imply argument against the ingenuousness of his 
judgment. That Mr, Nevleafe is enthusiastic, 
we will admit. “Mr. Newleafe represents Mr. 
Kerr,” says The Spectator. Not at all. Mr. New- 
leafe is a character in the plot. The author puts 
his opinions into the mouth of Mr. Newleafe, 
whom, to serve a purpose, he makes, to say the 
least, an energetic man. It does not follow that 
the author is himself the same man. He puts his 
opinions into the mouth of Dr. Verditurus also. 
It does not follow that the reader’s concep- 
tion of the worthy Doctor, who had his pocket 
picked whilst he “stood conversing with a man 
whose pretension it was to eat fire,” is an allow- 
able portrait of Mr, Robert Kerr. The “all the 
enthusiam,” therefore, if it be meant to imply 
argument im its mention, either one way or an- 
other, is unsound criticism, calculated to misin- 
terpret the real matter of the work, and to mislead 
both him who approves and him who objects. The 
manner is an affectation, the matier is real. There 
is an affectation thrown in to make more readable 
what might otherwise have been dull, and to make 
a stroke the better tell; and that this was a well- 
advised scheme, time may perhaps show. 

Another and still more disagreeable mistake 
into which certain of -Mr. Kerr’s reviewers have 
fallen, we need not further allude to than thus, 
that the honour of being the author of a work 
whose chief merit lies in its offensiveness is honour 
of a very questionable kind. 

The writer in The Builder, with whom we have 
at present more particularly concern, assumes 
fairer, better, higher ground of criticism. He 
comes to Art with an Art-spirit. He has read 
philosophically and thoughtfully what is meant to 
be philosophical and thoughtful: he sces the real 
ground, and he takes it up; he has an eye to 
detect the real substance; and he has a hand to 
weigh it. 

We claim the honour of being the first Journal 
fairly to assume the Newleafe creed. Our first 
number espoused it. We declared for Architecture 
Art, And although we are proud to find that 
able pen in The Builder employed so near the 
truth, we would fain have it write nearer still, 
When the good Art doctrine is already taken up 
so well, it would be a pity to let it suffer for want 
of mere explanation, or to let it fall aside for want 
of easy support. 

In a careful examination of the review we make 
out the following positions :— 

1. That the Newleafe principle which excludes 
from ARCHITECTURE all but the Fine Art is 
false. 

2. That even in the matter of the Fine Art 
the Newleafe doctrine against Precedent is 
false. 

3. That the Newleafe history is false which 
makes “Copyism” the offspring of the spirit of 
the “ Revival” age: that, as a historical fact, the 
ancients “ copied” as we do. 

4. That to disconnect the Art Architecture and 
the practice of the profession is absurd. 

5. That the same would practically be abso- 
lutely detrimental to the Art. 

We hope we have here stated the matter fairly, 
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and laid out more tangibly what the reviewer lays 
out rather less so, 

Now, it is a very preposterous principle upon 
which disputants too much proceed that the oppo- 
nent is a fool. If, instead of each combating the 
other with reductio ad absurdum as if he really were 
a perfect simpleton whom it is merely necessary 
to convince of the fact, —if, instead of each inter- 
preting the other as a mere ignoramus who argues 
from sheer lack of understanding,—if, instead of 
each accepting the other as absurdly as possible,— 
each would condescend to the other’s real mean- 
ing,—endeavour to find the truth which must be 
in it rather than the falsity which may,—the end 
of disputation, which so frequently is merely that 
ach side drives the other into absurdity and 
defends absurdly and dishouestly the absurdity 
into which itself is driven, would always be the 
eduction of truth and the advancement of know- 
ledge. For men dispute more about words than 
things. No man argues without some truth in 
what he says; and where common debate pro- 
duces nothing but irreconcilable difference, com- 
mon candour, by a word of explanation, would 
most frequently show no difference to exist. 

The present matter of dispute is, in so far as 
regards certain conclusions, a good deal matter of 
fact. But it may be vastly widened and mystified 
if it be permitted to run aside into matter of words. 
The Newleafe doctrines in some of their conclusions 
are flatly repugnant to the orthodox opinions in 
some of their conclusions. The course of argu- 
ment lies in tracing the conflicting conclusions 
to their respective premises. So much for the 
matter of fact. But much of the reviewer’s objec- 
tion to the Newleafe opinions has its source in mere 
misapprehension. Language is ambiguous: and the 
course of reply here consists in simple explanation. 

To the second and third of the five points we 
shall not allude at present. Both because it would 
demand a very lengthy argument, and because 
the reviewer himself has not more than merely 
touched upon them, Although they are, in our 
opinion, by far the most important in their nature, 
he has passed them over with simple dogmatic 
denial, and has not entered at all into the course 
of reasoning which The Newleafe Discourses bring 
forward. We should like to have the “ We cannot 
admit” followed up now by the reason why we 
cannot admit; and, en passant, wejcannot but sus- 
pect that if the reviewer were properly to see 
Mr. Newleafe’s intentions and real meaning in his 
words and apparent meaning he would find that 
there is on the whole very little indeed, if any, to 
which he would be obliged again to say “ We can- 
not admit.” 

The first, fourth, and fifth points, to which we 
must now devote our attention, resolve themselves 
very much into one idea;—our present debate lies 
within the bounds of the connection of the Art 


‘with the “business,” as in the person of Mr. 


Scamozzi Brunelleschi Brick. 

And here we confess that the reviewer draws 
up his forces in excellent array. He brings 
against the Newleafe doctrine much, very much, 
that is sound and true. He has misunderstood 
the Newleafe doctrine: he is fighting himself, not 
Mr. Newleafe. And we take his part against the 
shadow he raises up most heartily. But there is 
much that he states which is as undoubtedly falla- 
cious,—eschewing all war about words, decidedly 
fallacious,—and this we clearly own as adverse 
argument. The reviewer has not thought all the 
Newleafe thinking yet. 


When he admits that “ Architecture as an art, 
is little studied and much misunderstood,” our 
critic admits Mr. Newleafe’s grand fundamental. 
He virtually admits the whole idea; (for the 
Newleafe Discourses are one idea;) all that is 
needed is that he carry out the fundamental. 
And however firm the establishod dogmas of 
“ Architecture” may seem to be, yet he must not 
set them in the way of logic; he must be prepared 
to give up everything which is opposed to reason. 
He admits the premises; but he cannot allow the 
conclusion. He is fain to foster the sweet seeds 
of the heresy; but he is fain to stand up for the 
orthodoxy too. The “bad dhrop o’ blood” is in 
his veins; but the healthy circulation of acknows 
ledged faith is undisturbed. Newleafe has entered 
him; but the old leaven is still strony. The old 
man “ protests’’; but the new—he cannot let him 
go. She loves him; but she is afraid he'll do her 
harm. He agrees; and yet he cannot agree. He 
fondles the premises; but prejudice, education, the 
habit-fixed dogma, struggles within him, and 
struggles hard, to keep off the horrible conclu- 
sion. He flies to argument; but argument turns 
him against himself. Ie would fain do his duty; 
but he cannot. The dogma “ protests” but the 
dogma affords him no footing to econtrovert the 
man who denies it. O Dogma! firta is my faith, 
strong is my love; but what am I to do?. “ Archi- 
tect” with “ Architect,’ we get on O so swim- 
mingly! with Vitruvius and the authorities and 
the precepts of the doctors; but here is a man who 
scatters all these to the winds and will have nothing 
but REASON,—and when I reason (for reason I 
sannot well refuse) reasoning lands me in his very 
bosom! So long as the learned reviewer keeps to 
quotations and the invocation of high names, Mr. 
Newleafe cannot resist him at all; but when he 
attempts to reason, reasoning turns himself into 
another Newleafe. “The result at which we at 
length arrive is, that Mr. Kerr's object and 
opinions, and our own, must be identical!” We 
wonder how many “angry letters” The Builder 
will get now. We wonder how long the poor 
world will last now. If the “ Architect” has 
cause to deplore Mr. Newleafe, the “ Architect” 
has no less cause to deplore Mr. Newleafe’s critic: 

The grand difference between the reviewer and 
The Newleafe Discourses on the first point (a 
difference which appears ten thousand times wider 
than it is) may be aptly placed thus, Mr. Newleafe 
speaks of “The Fine Art Architecture;” the 
reviewer speaks of the fine art of architecture, 
Architecture is defined to be part fine art, part 
science, part profession; the art part being what 
at first sight may appear identical with the whole 
of Mr. Newleafe’s idea, the science part being the 
physical science of Construction, and the profes- 
sion part being a multitude of little ills which 
flesh architectural is heir to, seeing that— 


“O’er all, alas! the shade of earth will cling,” 


“the inspection of sewers,’ to wit (as Mr. New- 
leafe has it), “and cess-pools and wells, and the 
shoring up of old houses, and the rating of dilapi- 
dations, and the ventilation of foul cellars, and the 
fitting up of stables, and the curing of smoky 
chimneys, and the exclusion of rats, and all other 
such like * Architecture.’ ” 

The difference between Mr. Newleafe and his 
critic on this point is not at all wide, if war about 
words be eschewed and exact meaning explained. 
The question is mainly one of definition of terms. 
Mr. Kerr defines Architecture to be the Art of 
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The Beautiful in Building. Or rather, he says 
“The Fine Arts we shall call The Arts of The 
Beautiful,” and (in this use of terms) “ Architec- 
ture is The Art of The Beautiful in Buildings.” 
The full signification of the term Tur Beaurivut 
he has in other parts of the work attempted to 
convey: and the phrase is not to be taken up 
hastily and without consideration. “Tut Brav- 
TIFUL is that which gives pleasure to Mrinxp,”— 
“that for which Mind was made, to enjoy it —to 
Jove it.” Upon this fundamental principle (one 
part of it) the Arts hangs together as one Art,— 
different modes of developing The Beautiful, but 
the same Beautiful—that which gives pleasure to 
Mind. 

Architecture is Art is the Newleafe principle, 

What is Art?—Certain Arts are the imitation 
of Nature,—begins orthodoxy. No! Arr is 
Dersign—Imagination, Art is the Imagination of 
Nature—the conception of The Beautiful. The 
imitation of the subject is mere craft—handwork; 
Art, the head-work—the fancy-work, is the getting 
hold of the subject: the subject is The Beautiful, and 
Art is the fancy that finds it. The same Beauti- 
FUL, the same Arr; different modes, different Arts. 
Architecture is but the development in one form 
of the same Beautiful which is developed in other 
forms (higher forms, perhaps,) in Painting, Poetry, 
Music. And Narvure is the rule in all; not that 
so-called Nature which is so-called imitated, but 
that deeper Nature from which Fancy and Thought 
draw up beauties that charm the soul. There are 
principles in Nature which are the fundamentals 
by which the mind receives delight; and these, 
in the province of Art, are the principles of Art,— 
Nature and Reason. 

But this is not exactly the ground on which 
Mr. Newleafe is made to assume his fundamental 
point Architecture Art, He takes up his position 
as the definition of a term,—not on philosophy, 
(for philosophy does not define terms,) but on 
common phrase. He defines the term Arcuirec- 
TURE. He finds the “Arcuitecr” to be an 
exceedingly mysterious personage. Of the class 
claiming to be called by that name, the two ex- 
tremes are very wide apart. He finds the head 
suffering by identification with the wretched tail, 
and the tail luxuriating in a false dignity by iden- 
tification with the head, He would separate 
between himself and a certain other. I am not 
like that man; he is not like me. Why are we 
called by the same name? <A name is but a name. 
We are different things. Let us take different 
names. And he claims for himself the name 
Arcuitect. Not for anything that is in the 
name; 

“that which we call a rose 
“By any other name would smell as sweet ;”’ 
but thus. 

He takes up his position on the common fame 
which tells of Architecture as “one of the fine 
arts” and so forth. We must suppose ourselves 
never to have heard aught of this dispute. Let 
the world be six weeks younger. Well, our Royal 
Academy displays amongst its members “ Archi- 
tects,”—has a place in its exhibitions for “ Archi- 
tecture,”—a chair for its doctrine. We may hear 
any day that Architecture is “one of the Fine 
Arts,” “the grandest of the Fine Arts,” “ their 
queen,” and all the rest of it. “ Architects” luxu- 
riate under the shadow of the fact. ‘They are not 
builders,—no, nothing of the same kind at all,— 
they are Architects, They are gentlemen by pro- 
fession. ‘There are the learned professions; and 








the warlike professions. And there are the 
artistic professions, Their profession is one of the 
artistic professions; it is “one of the Fine!Arts,”— 
it is taught in the Royal Academy;—and altoge- 
ther it is a public principle—a dogma among the 
dogmas of society—one of the first principles of 
human thought in a small way —that Architecture 
is a Fine Art. Mr. Newleafe comes suddenly 
upon us,—I will speak of The Fine Art Architee- 
ture. Well, we will hear him. It does not enter 
into our imagination to suspect any harm in this 
—so commonly received and simple an idea. We 
will hear what the gentleman has got to say on 
the Fine Art Architecture. And it is only after a 
considerable time that we begin to think that we 
have made an admission—given him a definition. 
And then, of course, we are not at liberty to re- 
tract it. He won’t allow us. He has gone toa 
common dogma for the meaning of a common 
word, Every word in language has its meaning 
conventionally by a common dogma. And, with- 
out any remotest play upon words, he finds in 
this his reason for that definition of the term. 

Deny him his definition, and you may in so far 
dispute every page. But the word is a mere name 
for a thing. Does the reviewer deny the exist- 
ence as a fact of a certain Fine Art called Archi- 
tecture? No. Very well, this thing—this fact is 
what the speaker is to speak of. Call it by what 
name you may, the thing remains the same. He 
will call it ArcurrecTURE. 

But we do not deny that Mr. Newleafe not 
merely calls this fact by this name, but. refuses to 
allow other facts to be called by this name. Well. 
Mr. Newleafe does not deny that there exist the 
facts Construction, Building, Planning, and so on. 
Nor does he deny that this sort of thing is some- 
times called Architecture. Nor does he deny that 
it affords a calling in life to “ Architects,’ who 
also follow, in connection with it, the above Fine 
Art, by way of a calling. He does not pretend, 
nor does he need to wish, to deny or undervalue 
any of this. But there are two things which he 
would separate in the abstract. No matter for 
what reason, he would separate them. For in 
essence they are two, not one; we cannot deny it. 
He draws the line of demarcation. He wants a 
name for the Art. It is called Architecture. But 
the other is called Architecture too. But the 
other has other name, and this has not. Besides, 
the dignity assigned to the name Arcuirect is 
on the strength of this Art. And he hears on 
every hand as a dogma—a fact in generalisa- 
tion—that Architecture is a Fine Art. So he 
concludes,—and we cannot refuse him the con- 
clusion, —that the Building shall be called Build- 
ing, the Construction Construclion, the Planning 
Planning, and the Art ArcuirecturE. And he 
speaks, therefore, not of the Fine Art ef Archi- 
tecture, but of The Fine Art Architecture. Fither 
drop the dogma that Architecture is one of the 
Fine Arts and exclude it from the Royal Academy 
of the Arts and from its conventional dignity,— 
or, if you elaim the Architect to be Artist and to 
enjoy the conventional dignity he now enjoys, and 
claim the Architecture to be “ one of the Fine 
Arts,” allow the Newleafe definition that Archi- 
tecture is only and essentially and wholly, as an 
integer of ‘thought, the Art of The Beautiful, 
The Fine Art, in Buildings. 

If he could have got another name to signify 
the exactitude of his idea, his cause would have 
been not in the smallest degree weakened. Per- 
haps it might have been strengthened. But his 





position is clear and incontrovertible,—if the Ar- 
chitect is to be held in this estimation, then 
he must be this thing, not that. It would have 
been quite as easy and as well to take another 
word for a name and lift the Artist up to it out of 
the common herd, as to take the common word 
and throw the common herd down out of it. 
But the right was his to take the common term; 
and he has done it. 

We are The Fine Arts’ Journal. Among our 
“Fine Arts” we include Architecture. Not a 
part of Architecture but the integer. No one will 
deny us the right. The mere planning of houses? 
the mere science of Construction? Specifications 
of works? Drains and air-traps? Not at all. 
But Design in buildings;—the Fine Art Archi- 
tecture, not the Building which is its medium,—- 
the poetry, not the poet’s pen,—Art, not science,— 
Beauty, not craft. And if you are at a loss, 
reader, to tell wherein lies the claim of Archi- 
tecture to be set down with Poetry and Painting 
and Musie, it is because the pitiable “ Architect” 
of common life is a craftsman, not an Artist, a 
house-buildr, not an ARCHITECT. 

Mr. Newleafe, the reviewer says, “ is at pains 
to exclude so much from his acceptation (of the 
term Architecture) that some may be obliged to 
inquire what remains.” Is the critic himself 
“ obliged to inquire what remains?” Vo. Many 
may not know it, but Ae knows it, that the 
ART remains. And The Newleafe Discourses 
are not written for him who is “ obliged to inquire 
what remains,—not for the beef and ham shop 
man and the kitchen-maid,— but for many an Art 
spirit, that can see the “airy nothing” independent 
of “local habitation and a name.” The ART 
remains. After the craft of the house- builder is 
“ yejected,”—after the scheming of comfortable 
plan—closets and cupboards and stairs and 
kitchens and light and air is “ rejected,”—after the 
physics of Masonry and Carpentry and the rest 
are “rejected,”—after precedent-decoration, Copy- 
ism is “ rejected,”—after the inane twaddle of 
“ F, A. Paley, M.A.” and the Camden Society is 
“ rejected,’—there remains something still—the 
gold behind the meaner alloy and the dross— 
and that is ArncniTrecTURE; and he who is 
“obliged to inquire what remains,” by being 
unable to conceive what this something is, is 
unable to conceive what The Fine Art Archi- 
tecture is,—he is a deaf man thinking of musie— 
a blind man thinking of the sky. Just let the 
reviewer say that there is nothing remains! 

They tell us that a man may be known by the 
company he keeps. We find the “ Architect,” 
then, in this company, —“ Architecture” is in The 
Builder, The Civil Engineer and Architect’s Journal, 
The Ecclesiologist, and The Fine Arts’ Journal. 
Our reviewer’s idea that “ Architecture” ,is part 
Art, part science, part profession, is a good ser- 
viceable idea, if he would just allow us to add, 
and part religion. In The Builder it is wedded to 
building; in The Civil Engineer and Architect's 
Journal it is wedded to engineering; in The 
Ecclesiologist it is wedded to F. A. Paley-ism 
“alias no matter what;’ and in The Fine Arts’ 
Journal it sits down in the company of Painting, 
Sculpture, The Drama, Poetry, Music. Here we 
see the profession or “ business,” the science, the 
religion, the Art. And if we claim that the last 
is the true Architecture, we have good common 
sense and the public voice on our side. The first 
is House-building, the second Construction, the 
third Monkery, and the last Architecture: 
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Mr. Newleafe’s “ discourses,” then, are on The 
Fine Architecture. And the reviewer now says, 
“ In what conduces to the art we deem him to be 
equally mistaken. ‘Constructionism,’ ‘ archeology 
and antiquity-rule,’ and ‘ ecclesiologism’ contain 
nothing which is neccessarily opposed to art.” 
He does not understand these terms. Mr. New- 
leafe does not in the remotest degree attempt to 
overturn or undervalue other matters, but labours 
to bring forward prominently (since it is needed) 
this, The Fine Art Architecture. When, in so 
doing, he has to assail Precedent and Copyism, it 
is not Archeology; when “ Constructionism,” it is 
not Construction; when “ Ecclesiologism,” it is 
not Ecclesiology. ‘These in themselves and in 
simplicity, it may be at once admitted, certainly 
“contain nothing which is necessarily opposed 
to art;” but 5 Archeology-and-antiquity-rule,” 
“ Constructionism,” “ Ecclesiologism,” are Archee- 
ology, Construction, and the Ecclesiologistical idea 
run amuck,—run amuck, as it happens, fiercely 
in Architecture,—and therefore in fullest mischief 
“ necessarily opposed to Art,” and necessarily to 
be assailed at the present time most vigorously in 
its defence. 

But now the reviewer insists upon “ the impossi- 
bility of detecting any boundary between archi- 
tecture and construction.” “In the strictness 
of the Newleafe definition, the compounding of 
colours, the setting of the palette, the manipula- 
tion of painting, and the repetition of the sketch 
and of matters of detail in the picture, would in no 
degree confer the title of artist on the operator.” 
And most certainly not, say we, (except there 
should happen to be Art employed in the repeti- 
tion of the sketch and of matters of detail,) most 
certainly not. The Painrer is the designer of 
the design,—the Poet writing Poetry with pencil- 
work, And in the same manner is the Architect 
the designer of the design,—the poet writing 
poetry with building-work. But, argues the 
reviewer, the setting of the palette, &c., are “ inse- 
parable from the art” of the Painter,—and the 
construction or building matters are similarly 
“inseparable from the art” of the Architect. If 
this mean practically, professionally, it comes to 
be treated of in the sequel; but if we be per: 
mitted to take in their usual acceptation the 
words “the impossibility of detecting (detecting) 
any boundary between architecture (meaning the 
Art) and construction,” then we say, How so? 
How can they be so inseparable when the reviewer 
manifestly speaks of them as two, not one. His 
own mind draws the line clearly, all the while that 
his pen would make a show of destroying it. 
Architecture and Construction are two, not one,— 
the one Arr, the other not Art. And this the 
reviewer sees very plainly, if he could but consent 
to dismiss the dogma that stands between him and 
the pure Art-essence of ARCHITECTURE. 

Then Mr. Kerr does positive mischief in the 
way of separating Architecture and Construction,— 
and mischief even to Arr itself. ‘“ An attempt to 
mark the line of distinction would be prejudicial 
to that department which he has sought to 
amend”; that is, Mr. Kerr proposes some upsetting 
of the profession, which would tend to the positive 
detriment of the Art itself, let the “ business” fare 
as it might. The only ground on which we can 
suppose the reviewer to bring forward argument 
on such a point as this is the remark by Mr. 
Newleafe at the conclusion of “ Constructionism 
v. The Art.” He winds up his argument on the 
point by owning his readiness to sympathise with 


the lamentation of Mr. Brick the Surveyor, but 
maintaining that “it has nothing whatever to 
do with the Fine Art Architecture.” ‘The Doctor, 
representing undoubtedly the reader, exclaims 
“My excellent friend Mr. Newleafe, thou be- 
comest wonderfully dull.” For the subject is a 
very heavy one, and so clear to the vision of the 
unsophisticated and un-dogma-trained, that the 
Doctor has expressed his dictum on the matter 
long ago. “ Construction is Construction. Friend 
Mr. Brick, I should say, thou must adhere to the 
signification of terms. If thou say, Behold, I am 
more valuable, or more wise, or more anything 
else, than an Architect, thou mayest be right or 
thou mayest be wrong; but if thou say I am 
an Architect, thou dost but use language which 
misleadeth men and doth overthrow the very use 
of words. Thou art not an Architect, thou art a 
Constructor.” Mr. Heavyith’heel puts in objec- 
tions, notwithstanding the clearness of the matter, 
and the Doctor, as we have said, gets quite tired 
of it, and exclaims “My excellent friend Mr. New- 
leafe, thou becomest wonderfully dull.” “Well” 
says he “we shall conclude the matter. I myself 
feel rather tired of it. But do not forget that the 
Architect and the Surveyor or Clerk of building 
are very different persons indeed,—the Architect 
an Artist. And truly I think there is room for 
some improved division of labour here; whereby 
the real Architect might be relieved from the 
inspection of sewers and cesspools and wells, and 
the shoring up of old houses, and the rating of 
dilapidations, and the ventilation of foul cellars, 
and the fitting up of stables, and the curing of 
smoky chimneys, and the exclusion of rats, and 
all such like ‘ Architecture;’ and entrusted with 
the design of much of the decoration which is 
at present confided to the painter, upholsterer, 
cabinctmaker. ‘The Art of the house would thus 
be more thoroughly performed ; and (however 
‘ practical’ some ‘ Architects’ may pretend to be) 
the other matters would be also more ‘ prac- 
tically’ effected by persons of different general 
ralling.” 

We presume it is upon this that the reviewer 
founds all his argument about the union of science 
and Art and the “drudgery of practice.” If so, 
it is founded on unmistakable misapprehension. 
He may argue us all deaf on the matter which he 
takes up, but he can never shake the plain common 
sense truthfulness of the matter which Mr. New- 
leafe lays down. 

The real object of the chapter “ Constructionism 
v, The Art” is almost entirely overlooked. It is 
not to separate two branches of a “ profession ” 
practically, so much as theoretically,—not so much 
to make the real Architect throw aside the 
“business,” as to make the mere builder’s man 
give up the title and dignity of Arcmirecr. “I 
make no complaint against him who is Architect 
and Constructor together,” says Mr. Newleafe. 
“ But I say that Architecture and Contruction are 
two things, not one; and that there is no need for 
putting the one in antagonism against the other.” 
(“Constructionism” being a prevalent doctrine 
which places the Construction idea and the “ busi- 
ness” in decided antagonism against the Art.) The 
reviewer insists that “the Architect and the 
constructive agent must be the same individual.” 
This is not Mr. Newleafe’s ground fairly stated. 
The “constructive agent” of the reviewer is not 
the idea of Mr. Newleafe. When he takes excep- 
tion to the principles of Mr. Scamozzi Brunelleschi 
Brick, it is not on that exact ground. He has 





nothing to say against the Architect being the 
“constructive agent” .in the higher meaning of 
such phrase; but his objection is to the mere brick 
and mortar hammer and tenpenny nails man who 
calls himself “ Architect ” to the prejudice of the 
real Architect. He draws a line between the 
Architect in Art and the “ Architect” in drain 
building and putty and white lead and dry rot 
and rats. He claims that the former be raised to 
his own place by being disengaged f om the name 
of the latter, and that the latter be dropped down 
to his fit stratum by being denied the dignity 
which he presumes to claim upon the mere 
strength of his being 6y name an Arcuirecr. 
He draws a line between Michael Angelo Buona- 
rotti and Michael Angelo Buonarotti Brick,— 
between Sir Christopher Wren the Artist and 
the mere poll-parrot that assumes his name. 

And truly there is room for some improved 
division of labour here. And that such improved 
division of labour will be seen before very many 
years pass over our heads we have no smallest doubt. 
Architecture is but opening up; and as it advances 
it will more and more demand the exclusive atten- 
tion of special minds for itself. ‘That Construction 
must be known by the Architect for his Architec- 
ture, Mr. Newleafe plainly says, That the profes- 
sion of Construction (in its higher sense) will be 
separated from the profession of Architecture we 
will not affirm. But Construction in its higher 
sense is not “ the drudgery of practice;” and that 
this “drudgery” will drop off the shoulders of the 
Architect as he rises into a higher region we 
sare not to prophecy. It requires no great inge- 
nuity to push this idea to extravagance and 
absurdity; yet there is truth in its exactness 
which it would be well for him who aspires to be 
Artist Architect carefully to consider and to act 
upon. There are two pursuits here to which we 
may apply the words of Professor Cockerell with 
much more truth than he himself applies them to 
Architecture and Painting, “ Life itself does not 
admit of pursuits so incompatible.” When the 
author of the “ Discourses” is asked to “enter some- 
what deeper into his explanation of the remedy” 
for the present state of “ Architecture” he has 
merely to say that the Art has been smothered by 
the * business.” 

The day was’ when every man was his own 
everything,—shoemaker, miller, dairyman, tailor, 
butcher, and all. But division of labour gradually 
gave one man one branch and another another, 
‘and all branches were done better, and the world 
made gain. Our present question comes to be a 
very simple one of this very nature. It is whether 
the Architect and the dry rot and rats man shall 
be one or two. 

Now, just as a little episode, let us look at the 
great failing of the “ Architect.” For ‘ Professor 
Donaldson was perfectly right when he used a few 
words of censure for the lack of what is called 
‘engineering knowledge’ among architects. Archi- 
tecture includes engineering.” (Tell this to the 
Engineer!) And so on. ‘This is the amiable 
failing of the “ Architect.” Dear man! look at 
him as he walks along. A wonderful man the 
“ Architect!” “ Literature, design, geometry, 
optics, arithmetic, history, philosophy, music, 
medicine, jurisprudence, astronomy!” Look at 
him as he walks along—* every branch of human 
knowledge’! —ten thousand single gentlemen 
rolled into one!—a very Encyclopedia By itannica 
in motion! He knows everything better than 
everybody does, does that old gentleman. It’s 
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his business, The 
didn’t, the 


‘o | 
world couldn’t get on if he | 
world couldn't. 


Everybody hangs by 
his coat-tails, Te is the fly-wheel of the universe, | 
is that old gentleman, 
very like it. Ah! and what might he be, so} 
wonderful a creature? — Why, an ‘ ARCHI- 
TECT,” to be sure! what else could he be? — 
Ah! that explains it. “ Architecture” (so the 
reviewer tells us) is “the only branch of human 
ingenuity remains an exeeption to this 
century in its intellectual edvancement:” that 
explains it 


although he doesn’t look | 


which 


When we hear a man boasting of 
knowing everything, it explains it excellent well, | 
that sort of fact. Tle tyrant of the school brags 
that he can “whip all creation;” -he g 





$ abroad | 
inte the big world, and he finds himself a very | 


little boy! ‘The “ Avchitect” has his failing here. | 


| 


We rejoice to see it opening up. He looks into | 
his glass, and wonders how one small head can | 
carry all he knows: —wait awhile. The world is | 
getting wiser; and so is the “ Architect.” It is no | 
discredit to a man in these days of labour division | 
that the range of his knowledge is so small. It 
is no discredit to the versatile that he is super- 
ficial, ‘The thousand minds upon the thousand 
parts have carried the whole beyond the capacity 
of one. If real Architecture, the little branch of 
knowledge within its own little limits, had been 
more made the object of exclusive study by the 
“ Architect” than it has, it might not have been 
the unhappiness of our reviewer at this day to 
lament that it is so much an exception to the 
intellectual adyancement of the century. 





The reviewer is getting towards the end now. 
He halts. 
are well.” 


“We can be useful no longer than we 
“The art of 
architecture does not exist on paper!”—Nor does 
the Art of the Dramatist perhaps? And Shak- 
speare is—what? Nor the Art of Music? What 
if we were to trace Art further back than even the 
paper! 

But the reviewer has not thought all the New- 
lease idea over yet. 


ile gets dizzy over it. 


* Inconsistencies” may come 
to be but gaps in his own thought which thought 
alone can supply. He has been an apt scholar 
thus far Whoever he may be, Mr. Newleafe has 
reason to be very proud of him; and ‘Things as 
they are have much cause for lamentation and woe. 
If Mr. Kerr hoped to revolutionize the world in a 
moath, we cannot praise his sa 


gacity. ‘Time has 
done wonders so far, 


Time will do wonders yet. 
The Inna of the Newleafe doctrine is deeper than 





the surface where one flounders, and deeper than 
the midway down where another is bewildered 
and lost. ‘There is a firm bottom, and calm. A 
month is too short a time to reach it. The Builler’s 
review augurs well for Art. Where the little 
sciolist sees nothing but “ verbosity,’—where the 
heavy magnitico affects to see nothing but effer- 
vescence and a freak,—here we have at least one 
who can see truth glistening in the mystery and 
weight hanging in the bagatelle,-— can honour the 
earnestness of an Art-spirit, and appreciate the 
thinking of an Art-mind. K. 
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SECOND LECTURE ON FRESCO. 
By R. W. Buss. 
Tur second lecture on fresco, by Mr, R. W. Buss, 
was delivered on Thursday evening, at the ‘Theatre 
of the Western Literary Institution, Leicester- 
—— It commenced with an interesting account, 
(though necessarily brief) of the progress of 
fresco in Italy, from its revival with the Byzantine 








school to its culminating point, under the gigantic 
power of Michael Angelo, the grace and sweetness 
of Raffaelle and Lionardo Da Vinci, and the beauty, 
colour, and effect of Corregio; from thence to its 
gradual decline into mere allegorical, conventionali- 
ties, and dexterity of manipulation; and, ultimately, 
{o its comparative suppression, as an aid to the 
architect for adorning the interior of public and 
private edifices, an event, doubtless, assisted by the 
use of oil es a vehicle in painting, possessing as it 
does greater facilities for mere imitation. 

During this period, such ceilings, halls, stair- 
cases, and portions of churches as were painted, 
exhibited painting but in its debased state, till the 
French school, inoculated with republicanism and 
classicality, determined upon an effort to restore 
a healthier tone to art. David and his followers 
then fell prostrate before the antique, and zeal- 
ously worshipping their new deity, shut nature 
from their’view; consequently their art became 
little else than painted statues, having no vitality, 
and surrounded with classical conventionalisms. 
This weakness in the master, in the works of his 
unskilful disciples, became lamentably ridiculous. 

In Germany, Cornelius and his followers, fully 
aware of the vicious style introduced by David into 
the French school, sought their inspiration from the 
works of the Italian masters preceding Raffaelle, 
which they considered more befitting a style of art 
for a people professing Christianity; as being un- 
mixed with the classic allegories, allusions, and 
forms which afterwards exercised so powerful an in- 
fluence on art. Chevalier Bartholdy,a gentleman re- 
siding at Rome at this time, entered into the views 
of Cornelius and his friends, and commissioned 
them to adorn his villa. From this small beginning 
arose the present renowned schools of Germany. 
Such an example was not considered worthy of 
imitation by the English nobility then residing in 
Rome, although many eminent English artists 
were at that time studying there, and a specimen 
or two of works, in the style of the early Italian 
masters, were sent to the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy in London. But, the publie mind not 
being prepared, the artists were ridiculed for their 
attempt, and discontinued their efforts, 

In France, however, the romantic school has dis- 
puted sovereignty with the classic school, and a 
disposition is now quite evident on the part of the 
French artists to study the early Italian masters. 

Fresco has, notwithstanding, found but few ad- 
mirers in Paris, as encaustic or oil painting has been 
adopted in most of the modern buildings in that 
city. A few frescos are to be met with in some 
churches, but encaustic has been employed in the 
new churches of the Madeline and Notre Dame de 
Lorette. Atthe Hemicyele of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, M. De la Roche has executed a surprising 
work in oil colour upon an absorbent ground of 
plaster. 

In England fresco has formerly been much used in 
the decoration of churches, public edifices, and even 
dwelling-houses, as discoveries prove on occasions 
when reviving good taste and a Jove for our an- 
cient monuments have removed the cumbrous 
skreens, false ceilings, lumbering pews, and other 
architectural abominations, which wealthy ignor- 
ance, bigotry, or churchwardenism had thrust 
before some of our finest ecclesiastical antiquities. 

Many of our churches possess clear evidence of 
the extensive use of decorative painting; and pic- 
tures executed in fresco, tempera, or probably a 
mixture of both, now exist at Durham Cathedral; 











in the Galilea Chapel at Canterbury Cathedral; at | 


Preston Church, Sussex; Mid Lavant Church, Sus- 
sex; at Melcombe Horsey Church, Dorset, and many 
others; in fact, discoveries are made almost daily 
in consequence of the researches of the tio 
Archzeological Institutions. Oil painting appears, 
however, to have been very sparing used for 
mural decoration, 

Whatever method of painting was in use, the 
extensive employment of art for decoration by the 
clergy of the middle ages, is beyond question. 
The vaultings, walls, and columns were frequently 
entirely covered with poly-chromatic art re- 
sembling illuminated manuscripts. Some idea may 
be formed of the effect thus produced by inspecting 





the restored abbey of St. Denis, near Paris; the 
Temple Church, London; and, it is said, the 
Round Chureh, at Cambridge. It is also an in- 
teresting fact, that, in the reign of Edward IIL, 
the Painted Chamber at Westminster, and St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, were decorated with pictures by 
English artists. 

Tapestry requires to be noticed as a means of 
decoration; and although it is painting in worsted, 
instead of oil or water, yet all who have seen the 
tapestries at Hampton Court, Windsor Castle, and 
more especially the manufactory of the Gobelins in 
Paris, must feel convinced of its great effects in de- 
coration, This was in frequent use, probably from 
adding to splendour the qualities comfort and 
warmth in halls and otherapartments. The Reform- 
ationcame — sledge-hammers,wiclded by fanaticism, 
battered to pieces saints, shrines, and canopies — 
bonfires, kindled by bigotry, consumed exquisite 
sarvings of saints and virgins. Puritanism dipped 
\his chastening broom in white and yellow wash, 
and complacently bedaubed the whole interior of 
our desecrated churches. What hammers could 
not effect, whitewash completed: whitewash and 
yellow wash have been the rage, and to this hour 
are swallowing up every remnant of our ancient 
pictures. 

Art, thus scared by frowning fanaties from reli- 
gious edifices, in its abject state, sought shelter in 
the royal palaces and the mansions of the nobility, 
and acres of surface were covered with oil painting 
by Verrio, Thornhill, and Laquerre — 

*‘On painted ecilings you devoutly stare, 

Where sprawl the saints of Verrio and Laguerre.”” 
Ultramarine—marble steps— gods of the heathen 
mythology—heroes, ancient and modern, smirking 
from under the flowing wig of Charles IL, but clad 
in the costume of Casar— goddesses perched upon 
brassy clouds, bedecked in shot silks, and leering 
like the beauties of the court of that virtuous 
monarch, Charles II., constituted the art of this 
period; and wholesale specimens are still to be 
seen at the royal palaces and some of the resi- 
denees of nobility. 

Fresco was, however, comparatively forgotten, 
till, in 1750, Guiseppe Borgnis painted some frescos 
for Lord le Despencer. Mr. Barker, at Bath, also 
painted one. Rigaud, the royal academician, 
painted some frescoes for Sheringham, the paper- 
stainer; and Mr. Aglio, an Italian artist, has, 
during a residence of forty years in this country, 
executed some frescos at Moorfields Chapel, the 
Town Hall, Manchester, and on the curved surface 
over the altar in the new Catholic Chapel, City 
Road. 

The conflagration of the Houses of Parliament 
was an event which at once exposed the entire 
want of patronage for historic art. Neglect of 
such productions led to the conclusion that they 
could not, or did not, exist in this country. His- 
torical decoration was felt to be necessary, and 
they then proposed to send for the Germans! 

But, as in this country it is usual to try the 
accused before final condemnation, trials and ex- 
hibitions were solicited and granted; the most 
favourable results have ensued. 

His Reyal Highness Prince Albert has mainly 
assisted this favourable turn of things for historic 
| art, by the great interest he has taken in the ques- 
tion, and the example he has set of haying frescos 
executed by a few of our most eminent artists for 
a summer-house in the gardens of Buckingham 
Palace. These trials, followed by the exhibitions 
of fresco-painting and cartoon drawing at West- 
minster Hall, sufficiently proved that the English 
school only required a sufficient encouragement to 
attain equal excellence with the continental artist. 

Mr. Dyer’s fresco, completed in July last in the 
House of Lords, has been sin so entirely 
| satisfactory to the Commission of Fine Arts, that 
|they have requested Messrs. Maclise, Cope, and 
| Horsley to proceed with three other subjects for 
‘the House of Lords. 

But patronage must be extended to a far 
different class of subjects than it has hitherto 
encouraged, before art can arrive at a high posi- 
tion in this country. 

At this time Mr. Buss proceeded to cut the 
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superfluous plaster or intonaco from the portions of 
the fresco painted during the preceding lecture, 
and directed his assistant to lay fresh plaster close 
up to the painting which remained. During the 
time the plaster was being laid Mr. Buss explained 
the method of adapting the outlines so as to con- 
ceal the joints of the old and new plaster. When 
the plaster had properly set, Mr. Buss traced from 
the cartoon the succeeding portion of the design, 
and in a few minutes dashed in an effect sufficient 
to exemplify the mode by which the artist in fresco 
joins the work of one day to that of another. He 
then stated, that it must be quite evident that great 
skill and a completely arranged subject are abso- 
lutely necessary to ensure success in fresco-painting 
(which should be pure or buon fresco, without any 
retouching); so that each day’s work on a picture 
may be complete in itself, like a mosaic, or, to 
speak of a familiar instance, similar to a dissected 
picture for children. 

Our limits prevent us from following the artist 
into the arguments for and against retouching 
on frescos; but it would appear that a pure state 
of the fresco was by far preferable, especially as 
the conditions required by the Commission of 
Fine Arts are permanency of colour, freedom from 
gloss on the surface, and capability of cleaning, 
which can only be complied with by employing 
pure fresco. Encaustic tempera, and its modifica- 
tions were then described at considerable length, 
and a comparison instituted between them, fresco 
and oil painting. To Sir Joshua Reynolds the 
British school owes its excellence in deep colour, 
richness and transparency, so peculiar to an oil or 
varnish medium, which, as colourists, place the 
British school far above those of the continent; 
but a change has taken place in the public taste: 
light and delicate arrangements of colour and 
effect are now preferred, doubtless, brought about 
by the light style of architecture and decoration 
which has been adopted for several years past. 

External decoration is a subject of considerable 
importance, and the lecturer begged to be allowed 
to dwell upon this application of the art of painting. 
A very durable kind of decoration for exteriors was 
employed by several Italian artists, but principally 
by Polidoro du Caravaggio, called sgrafito, or 
scratched work; the ground was laid with black 
mortar, over which was spread a film of white 
plaster; the design, being traced, was drawn with 
an iron point, and the white plaster removed in 
the outlines and shading, so that the effect was 
similar to a hatched drawing. 

Fresco has been extensively employed on the 
outside of even private dwelling-houses; and 
among the names of the artists occur those of 
Titian and Tintoretto. In Germany, the Isar Gate, 
the pediment of the theatre at Munich, at other 
examples exist of external painting. 

In this country Rigaurd, who was a member of 
the Royal Academy, painted the exterior of a 
house in Marlborough-street, and a few examples 
of modern external decoration are occasionally to 
be met with. Surely an application of art, which 
‘Titian, Tintoretto, and the Tisciples of the school 
of the Caracci, Rigaud, who was eminent in his 
day, and German artists who are eminent in ours, 
did not think beneath their notice, might open an 
ample field of encouragement for English artists 
of the present time. 

Extraordinary advances have been made within 
a few years in our street architecture, and in the 
internal and external architectural arrangements 
of houses for the purposes of trade. 

Architects of eminence have directed their 
attention to this subject, and some beautiful shons 
in different styles of architecture now adorn our 
towns. A tradesman about to commence business 
on an extensive scale might, by engaging an 
architect and a painter, have a beautiful design 
tastefully executed, at a cost less in amount than 
the expensive means now resorted to as a mere 
advertisement, and become known as a man of 
taste. But, in this country, the architect has but 
seldom sought the aid of the painter. 

Fresco is particularly adapted for churches, 
entrance-halls, colonnades, conservatories, piazzas, 
cloisters, pannels, or other large compartments, 


either on the outside or inside of public or private | 


edifices, and especially for such situations as are 
viewed by a number of artificial lights. | 
The present is a great crisis in art in this coun- | 
try, and unless great efforts are made by all who 
possess wealth cr influence, the present opportu- 
nities will pass without effecting these changes for 
the better, which every lover of the fine arts would 
wish to see take place. 
Public institutions, corporate bodies, colleges, 
and art-unions, possess great powers to advance 
the cause of high art. By the latter influence the 
town-hall at Elberfeldt, the Franciscan church at 
Sittegart, and the town-hall at Frankfort, have 
been decorated with frescos; and it is much to be 
hoped that similar exertions will be made in order 
to effect a permanent advance of historical art in 
England. 
Pure historical art has, on this side of the channel, 
been synonimous with poverty, and the fate of 
Jarry, Fuseli, Blake, Hilton, Briggs, Haydn, and 
other artists, must be remembered with pain, 
sacrificed as they were in an endeavcur to keep 
alive its expiring embers. In all departments of 
science and literature England has maintained a 
high position, and, with due encouragement, it 
cannot be doubted that in historical painting this 
country would be found quite equal to other nations. 
The artists of Great Britain have ever proved 
themselves sufficient for the demand upon their 
talents in portraiture, landscape, pictures of social 
or domestic life; and in the art of engraving this 
country may claim a superiority over other 
nations. 
Let the artists of England have equal opportu- 
nities with those of Italy, France, or Germany, 
and from the impetus afforded by the Royal Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, a school of historical 
painting will arise worthy of the country, and we 
shall hear no more of sending for a French or a 
German artist to depict the virtues of an Alfred, 
or the triumphs ofa Nelson or a Wellington. 
This, as well as the preceding lecture, was fully 
illustrated with drawings and prints, after the 
works of the greatest masters in fresco, 
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THE WELLINGTON STATUE AGAIN. 
We did hope that this affair had been set at rest 





for ever; but it is now stated that some one among 
those to whom interference in such matters is 
permitted, has determined otherwise. We should 
like to see a craniological east of the individual 
that has so gallantly exposed himself as the butt 
of public censure; that, at once and for ever, has 
undertaken to absolve the sculptor, the architect, 
and Colonel Trench from their responsibilities, 
and, like the magnanimous Swiss with the hard 
name, would thus turn all the weapons of their 
persecutors in the direction of his redoubtable self. 
There is a foolhardiness in this enterprise so 
extravagant as to approach the sublime. When a 
man is merely conceited, he is despised; but, when 
he dssumes a mighty infallibility, we respect him 
in proportion to the magnificence of his folly. 

We should like to know what section of objectors 
to this monument as it stands does the intended 
removal propose to satisfy. It has been described 
as too large for its position, and too small for its 
position. Some have said that it is a mistaken 
expenditure of time and money: to prepare a 
gigantic statue, and then to place it in a position 
in which its proportions no longer appear gigantic. 
Allowing this objection to be worth anything, it is 
a condemnation of every statue that has been 
elevated upon a column since the beginning. Now, 
without giving more value to precedent than we 
attach to experiment, we may refer to the repeated 
instances of such elevations of the effigies of great 
men as an evidence of the success of the practice. 
Indeed, they present a grandeur of design at all 
times popularly acknowledged. There are ob- 
jectors who assert that the arch is not sufficiently 
large for the statue; and there are others who 
assert that it is too large. The work has, no 


We do not believe in any production of art 

receiving unqualified approbation at the time it is 
first submitted to the public, and, at the same 
time deserving such approbation That, in art, 
which is truly great, requires time to enable us to 
fully comprehend its beauties. Those things 
which are received with unhesitating applause by 
the multitude owe more to their idagiieos with 
some fashion of thinking of the time, than to that 
completeness that will satisfy posterity. Among 
all the chefs @aurres of antiquity that have come 
down to us, there is not one of which we have a 
tradition that it created positive wonder on its 
first publication; though there are accounts extant 
of extraordinary applause conferred on some that 
have been lost in the wreck of nations. The 
Wellington statue will have to wait for an exact 
estimate till that period when men have learned 
to distinguish their real sensations from the affee- 
tations of connoisseurship, in reference to its 
mere qualities as a work of art, and when they 
can escape from the obstinate support of a hastily- 
asserted opinion. 
The case as it stands is this:—'The sculptor has 
designed the statue for a certain site. Remove it 
from that site, and his individual responsibility is 
at an end, He is no longer accountable for a 
failure when the direction is removed from himself 
and another intention is substituted for his own. In 
all considerations of the proposed removal it may 
be received as certain that the number of dissen- 
tients will not be diminished, although he that has 
advised it will have undertaken a responsibility 
that will obtain a notoriety that is not fame, 
Perhaps, like the man in the iron mask, it will 
remain for ever a mystery. 


THE DRAMA. 
Prixcess’s Tuearke.—We have seen Mr. J. 
R. Scott in Richard IIT, and we still shesitate in 
our classification of that gentleman’s rank in the 
drama, We never saw in one man so much that 
was superlatively excellent in combination with 
so much that was exceedingly vicious. The sub- 
lime and ridiculous had not, often, even a step 
between them. We do not, therefore, doubt the 
ultimate success of Mr. Scott. He has at times all 
the fine discrimination of a Cushman, and at others 
the hard-mannered coarseness of Edwin Forest. 
We would describe him as a rare plant that had 
been left to grow wildly, and to waste; but which 
by care and culture, is still recoverable. We have 
more confidence in saying this from observation 
during the first night’s performance of this play. 
There were many offensive peculiarities indulged 
in during the early scenes that were much softened, 
if not entirely got rid of, before the end of the 
second act. From these peculiarities, the first 
speech, so effective with the elder Kean, became 
slow and prosy; the lengthened pedantry of pro- 
nunciation that cuddles a word, and seems to let 
it go with regret, is not tolerable to an audience, 
nine out of twelve of whom know the words by 
heart, or nearly so. In these early scenes Mr. 
J. R. Scott more reminded us of Mr. Barnard 
Gregory than of Kean or Richard. The eternal 
bur-r-r-r-r-r upon the letter R, swallowed up all 
the attention of the audience to the sentiment. 
While an actor should be at all times a model for 
pure pronunciation, the subject should never seem 
of consequence; he never should appear to take 
pains ; and peculiarity insisted on has always 
this appearance. Be it noted that the Richard 
TIT. of the Princess’s is not that called a restora- 
tion at Sadler’s Wells, but the Richard III, of 
David Garrick, George Frederick Cooke, and 
Edinund Kean; and it was with the traditionary 
fame of these, and the remembrance of some of 
them, that Mr. Scott had to cope. We have said 
that the speech beginning 


«“ Now is the winter of our discontent,” 





doubt, benefited more from the crossfire of criti- 


the opposite objections against each other, dis« 





praise has been negatived. 


cism than its own absolute merits; for, by setting | 


went slowly, and did not arrive at its mark, or hit 
it so slightly, the audience did not feel it. It ap- 
peared that the actor had mistaken the character 
of Richard, and made him a slow thinker, ‘The 
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nervous temperament was wanting. They began 
to reason and generalise, and to assert that the 
Americans were slow. Edwin Forest was, indeed, 
slow; but then Miss Cushman! 

Before we go farther, let us note that, in the 
character of Richard 111, Mr. Scott is at all times, 
when quiet; that is, when not speaking, a perfect 
impersonation of the ideal man. He leaves the 
picture of Richard on the mind for ever of those 
who have not seen Edmund Kean, and to those 
who have he revives it. The second scene, in 
which Henry is killed, had the same faults; the 
few words before the death were slow and senten- 
tious, rather than caustic, and were mannered ex- 
ceedingly by the eternal bur-r-r-r. 


“ 'Thy son I killed for his presumption,” 


were the first words that were given truly and 
naturally; but the burst in which he interrupts 
Henry's prophecy was an unprepared dissonance 
that stattlod, without satisfying, the ear. It was 
too purely melodramatic for the present taste of 
the county of Middlesex, and Mr. Scott must not 
be allowed to go across the water yet awhile. The 
death of Henry is a most difficult dramatic passage 
for an actor; we do not pretend to dictate the 
manner in which it should be managed, but we 
are quite sure Mr. Scott did not manage it effec- 
tively. We have no direct objection to loudness, but 
there is, nevertheless, a proportion in the interval 
between the before and after, that, when observed, 
makes loudness a most effective arm to an actor; 
when this interval is not governed by reference to 
some scale which nature itself provides in real 
passion, and refinement in the actor perceives and 
imitates, loudness is but a more decided perpetra- 
tion of error. The actor should never ask himself 
“Can I be loud here, but must I be loud here.” It 
is a misfortune to Mr. Scott that he possesses the 
power to be louder than any man on the stage, 
and he often indulges this loudness at the expense, 
not only of the sentiment, but the distinctness of 
the passage — 
“Tt is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To nse it like a giant.” 


Thus the passage following — 


“What! will the —s blood of Lancaster 


?” &e. &e. &e., 
was entirely either too loud or too slow. 

The commencement of the second act was 
slow. There was not sufficient disappointment at 
his repulse by Lady Anne. And we would also 
remark the fashion on every occasion of looking 
down at his legs and his arms when making allu- 
sions to his personal deformities as being mechani- 
cal, Has not Richard consciousness of these defor- 
mities that he is obliged to reproduce them to himself 
ina soliloquy. ‘There was, however, in this act a 
marked improvement in reference to the bur-r r-r; 
and generally more naturalness of expression in 
the level portion. After the stoppage of the corpse 
of Henry, in which we remarked the unpleasant 
harshness of interval arising from loudness with- 
out passion, in a level flat roar that wanted 
colouring, through the lines — 


Sink in the grounc 


“Unmannered slave! stand thou when I com- 
mand,” &c. 


The remaining scene with Lady Anne was a beau- 
tiful artistic personation that left us nothing to 
desire. Mr, Scott was here weil seconded by Mrs. 
Stirling. It was exactly what it should be, with 
sufficient of the study apparent, without obtru- 
sion, to keep the audience in the secret, and dis 
guise it from the rest. His 
“No; to White Friars; —there attend my coming,” 
was again loud and angry, when it ought to have 
been simply peremptory; and the following lines— 
“Was ever woman in this humour woo'd? 
Was ever woman in this humour won?” 


wanted that heartiness of triumph in parts that 
should carry it through as a.complete whole, taking 
the audience along with the actor. The audience 
may, sometimes, be behind the actor; but should 
never get before him... The next scene, with the 





Court mourners, was advancing in natural delivery ; 
the dialogne with Buckingham was artistic, and 
the concluding soliloquy — 

“Thus far we run before the wind,” 


was, to its conclusion, replete with fine and suc- 
cessful study, that was nature, obtained by con- 
cealment of art. 

In the third act, commencing with the Court of 
the young Prince, we had little that requires cen- 
sure. It mignt be slow in parts; but there were 
parts admirably given. The reproach of slowness 
attaches itself rather to the soliloquies, where they 
are most offensive. <A soliloquy is but thought 
given to the audience. Thought may not be slow 
in so decided a character as Richard. A conside- 
ration may occupy time; so does a soliloquy, but 
the details should not be tedious. The scene in 
Lady Anne’s apartment, a scene by-the-bye, that 
is not Shakspeare’s, was very near being very 
good; in spite of a little exaggeration in the points, 
it was a very fine specimen of dramatic skill. The 
scene with my Lord Mayor and Aldermen was in 
fine keeping, which was much injured by the burst 
at their departure, when he flung away the book. 
The book struck the scene at what was painted to 
represent a passage, which it damaged, and caused 
a laugh. These trifles are of consequence to an 
actor, and should be cared for. 

The finest scene in the play was that where 
Richard is discovered on the throne, and in which 
he moves Buckingham to the murder of the princes. 
The whole of it was executed faithfully to a very 
high-classed conception. All was fine till the over 
done burst. 

“Tm busy,—thou troublest me, I’m not i’the 

vein;” 

which again disappointed the ear with an unpre- 
pared dissonance. In the scene following, while 
waiting for Tyrrell’s intelligence of the completion 
of the princes murder, everything was perfection. 
His countenance was always intensely expressive 
of the sentiment. To call it dramatic is hardly 
sufficient. -it was truth. 

The scene, where the Queen reproaches him, 
might, in the early portion, be accused of slowness. 
As it went on we had all the points of Kean with 
more or less of success. We think he often failed 
through too much power; Kean could not go so 
far wrong had he tried. The celebrated— 

“ There let him sink, and be the seas on him, 

White-livered runagate! — What does he there?” 
wanted colour that it is impossible to give, while 
every word is at the utmost the actor’s force 
can execute — 

“Well, as you guess?” 
was also a failure; but the speech beginning-- 
“ 'Traitor!—the crown— 

Is the chair empty? is the sword unswayed?” 
restored the actor to our favour only that he might 
lose it again by the loudness to inarticulation with 
which he roared— 

“The north! Why, what do they i’ the north, 

When they should serve their sovereign i’the west?” 

And then we came to the finest bit in the play, 

and that which would bear comparison with any 

other bit in any other play— 

“ Away, then, to thy friends, and lead ’em on 

To meet me. Hold, come back.—I will not trust 
thee. 

I’ve thought a way to make thee sure: —Your Son 

George Stanley, sir, I'll have him left behind; 

And look your heart be firm, 

Or else his head’s assurance is but frail.” 

These lines were so complete in tone, and the 
attitude and countenance were so exactly true in 
their expression, that it will remain upon our 
minds among the few gems of dramatic art it has 
been our lot to witness. 

We now come into the turbulence of the play, in 
which there was, as usual, a large amount of fine 
acting damaged continually by melo-dramatic 
violence, ‘The soliloquy in the last scene was, as 
usual, slow, and the rush from the couch to the 
front of the stage violent.and startling, beyond 
the bounds of the agreeable. The expression of 





the conscience-stricken tyrant was a wonderfully 
executed conception, but was slow in execution. 
Mr. Scott has a proneness to dwell on the horrible. 
The whole scene of Bosworth Field was violent, 
forced, and of the coarsest kind of melo-dramatic 
execution. The death scene, after a very bad 
fight, was prolonged till it became disgusting. The 
frightful contortions of the dying man, his repeated 
risings and fallings showed the bad school in which 
the actor had been educated. It was an extra- 
ordinary specimen of bad taste in a man that can 
conceive so well, that is only attributable to having 
been obliged to administer to the coarse appetite 
of an uneducated audience. Take the performance 
as a whole we cannot. It wanted consistence 
throughout, But, judging it by its parts, we must 
repeat that with which we have commenced. We 
never witnessed a performance that contained so 
much of excellence in conjunction with so much to 
condemn. ‘There is no other alteration required 
than that of pruning its exuberance. It has of 
a great deal, too much; but of nothing, too little. 
His bur-r-r-rs, so offensive in the early scenes we 
rather suppose to have been Pras & by advice 
of some friend at the end of the first act, and we 
hope to hear no more of them. It cannot be denied 
that Kean is Mr. Scott’s model. We wish he had 
imitated that actor in choosing the character of 
Shulock for his first appearance. 

The Morning Post has chosen to give a most 
unfair notice of this actor; at the same time 
toadying the management by its unqualified 
approbation of the general acting and getting 
up. The man who could not discover high 
dramatic talent in the Richard, was quite equal 
to the task of applauding the ranting, roaring 
Henry VI. of Mr. Ryder, the wind-mill gesticula- 
tions of Mr. James Vining’s Buckingham, and the 
out-of-tune reading of Mr.H. Hughes’s Richmond ; 
he could also find the Monmouth-strect frippery 
in costume, that seemed collected without selection, 
or reference to any consistency as to time, from 
the chance medley of a masked ball exceedingly 
satisfactory, and call it admirable. Mrs. Sterling 
was excellent as Lady Anne. Mrs. H. Hughes in- 
teresting as Elizabeth, but something deficient in 
power. Tue TRUNKMAKER. 


Otymeic THEatrRE.—On Monday last a new 
comedy was produced at this theatre. It was 
announced in the bills to have been written by 
P. Palmer, Esq., a gentleman entirely new to fame 
as a dramatist, at least under that appellation. 
We have, indeed, strong doubts whether the repu- 
tation he is likely to acquire from having con- 
cocted the “ New and Original Modern Comedy of 
LIFE,” will ever register his name among the few 
whose celebrity has been derived from the fine 
fancy of the published thoughts of those that bore 
them. It is whispered, however, that P. Palmer, 
Esq., is a hoax. How often does truth condescend 
to whisper! But, in this instance, disguise is 
virtue. It is the single ray of light—or rather 
the whitey-brown spot that receives apparent 
brightness from contrast with its dingy surround- 
ings. Were it not for this single trait, the incom- 
prehensible trash that was in this soi-disant 
comedy imposed upon clever actors as a dramatic 
composition, and daringly obtruded upon the 
town as an amusement, would suggest nothing 
less than a commission of lunacy against its per- 
petrators. But he is not lost to all hope of 
amendment who still holds the capacity for being 
ashamed. He was not quite satisfied that his 
bantling would do credit to its parents, and he 
shied the relationship. Let his next symptoms of 
returning wholesomeness be to eschew play- 
writing for ever, and we will forgive the five 
hours’ tediousness he did bestow upon us. In our 
experience of stage matters, it was never our lot 
to listen to a production so completely devoid of 
any excuse for praise; as possessing neither plot, 
imagination, humour, wit, character, or English. 
Men in frock coats walked in Kensington Gardens, 
and talked twaddle in an imitation of inflated 
blank verse, so effectively transposed that every 
word was exactly in the position it ought not to 
occupy to be tinderstoud Every phrase was thus 









































involuted to a double knot, so difficult to untie, 
and returning so little profit for the labour of 
attempt, that we gave up endeavours as a bootless 
pain. What we could gather we will bestow upon 
our readers. . 

Imprimis.—There was an obstinate, stoney- 
hearted old villain of a father (Mr. Archer) who, 
that he might be a more unreasonable specimen of 
obstinacy than any other obstinate old hunks on 
the stage, turned his son out of doors for nothing 
at all. The hint from this character is from 
Tates’ Romeo and Juliet :— 


“Fathers have flinty hearts—no tears can move 
them; 
Children must be wretched.” 


Frank Orston (Mr. Leigh Murray), his son, was, 
therefore,employed in shedding tears, and vapouring 
about his love for honesty during the entire play. 
How his innate veneration for the distinctions 
of meum and tuum obtained for him such an exten- 
sive acquaintance among burglers and pickpockets, 
we either were not told, or did not understand the 
telling. We must, however, qualify our censure 
of the style in which this drama is written, by 
remarking that, while using the language of the 
class vagabond, our author seemed to know what 
he meant, and how to convey his meaning. Indeed, 
he appeared to feel himself at home. ‘The claqueurs 
engaged to support the play might have furnished 
him with models; for their conversation would 
instruct the author in thieves’ English, and their 
appearance furnish hints to the actors for making 
up. ‘The scene in the flash public-house presented 
the only tolerable attempt at humour. There 
was a heavy villain, called Selwood, that had some 
connection, we could not tell what, with the afore- 
said pickpockets, and was also a great pet with the 
flinty father because he was a very disagreeable 
person to everybody else. Then there was a 
knowing man about town, Sir Thomas Mentor 
(Mr. Walter Lacey), who has a great objection to 
matrimony, and gets married to the first woman 
he sees; and there was a spooney man about town, 
Sir Jacob Smallwit (Mr. George Bolton), who 
gets called an ass and an idiot by every one of 
the other actors, for which they were cheered by 
the audience vociferously. Then there was a sen- 
timental man about town, Charles Newcombe (Mr. 
John Howard), who wants to get married from 
the very beginning, without knowing whu; and 
then there was anelderly man about town who won’t 
get married, and then will get married, and then 
won’t again, and then will again; all this fickle- 
ness arising simply from a mischievous determina- 
tion to make the play very long and very tedious. 
Then there was a good-natured old gentleman, 
Concord (Mr, Wilkinson), who was to laugh as if 
he were cracking jokes, though he had no jokes to 
crack, and to have his pocket picked, and be put 
in bodily fear for the delictation of the claqueurs; 
and he had, moreover, to be moral and benignant 
to the kicked-out son, and to lecture the flinty 
father in the said squabbled blank verse. Wilkin- 
son and blank verse for ever! Add to.the above 
materials, half-a-dozen of the dirty swell mob, 
and we complete the male portion of the dramatis 
persone, 

The ladies consisted of an attempt at sentiment 
in Emily Orston (Mrs. R. Gordon), whose cue was 
to despise the heavy villain, and to look interest- 
ing on all besides; an attempt at vivacity in Fanny 
Archer (Mrs. Walter Lacey), who had to look 
fashionable, and witty, and thoughtless, and Jady- 
like; and to ask the knowing man about town if 
he loved her and would marry her; both questions 
that are very lady-like, and not uncommon in 
good society. There was an attempt at a schem- 
ing widow, Lady Bait (Mrs. C. Jones), who 
hooked the elderly man about town that was so 
fickle; to these add a scheming matron with two 
maiden daughters (Mrs. Griffiths, Miss Charles, 
and Miss Ayres), who did not catch anybody, 
though they tried very much indeed; and the list 
is complete. Not one of these had more claim 
than another to be principal, They were all in 
each other’s way. Sometimes fifteen of them on 
the stage together in an apartment that seemed, 





like the marine’s pantaloons, to belong to them 
all. On these occasions, a couple walked together 
at the front of the stage, and talked for the 
audience upon subjects in which the audience took 
no interest; they then retired to the rear to leave 
the field free for another couple to have their say, 
till every actor had uttered his fair share of the 
nonsense that had to be spoken among them. 
They walked on and off without assigned cause, 
even as the cat jumps, or like a dog in a fair, 
generally choosing to go out through a wall 
though they came in ata door, It was at times 
amusing to watch the actors’ struggle for sustain- 
ing the load they had to bear. With the ear 
closed one might at times imagine, from the life- 
like vivacity of Mrs. Walter Lacey, that something 
good was being said; but a single sentence listened 
to destroyed the pleasantness of the conceit, and 
all was again “ stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 

The piece was expensively got up. One scene, 
in Kensington-gardens, in particular, was very 
well painted and exceedingly effective. It is one 
of the worst symptoms of the drama’s degradation, 
that an abortion, like the above, was not smothered 
at its birth. Had there been a play-going public 
among the audience, it would have received its 
qictus in the second act; and had the paying 
public, who were present, been sufficiently nume- 
rous to resist the organised claqueurs, its fate was 
equally certain. But the bare bodkins were all on 
the other side, and the free list presented such a 
phalanx, and had been so well drilled, that the 
slightest attempt at sibilation was met by ruffianly 
abuse, and of such as persevered to assert the right 
of expressing an opinion, some were expelled with 
such violence as to endanger life or limb. The 
comedy was therefore announced for every evening 
till further notice. But however general may be 
the practice of supporting a new play by a profuse 
issue of free admissions a manager should avoid 
making use of persons for that purpose that are 
likely to bring himself and his theatre into dis- 
repute with the public. Frequenters of theatres, 
as times go, are rather prone to the tolerance of 
mediocrity, than to the condemnation of anything 
having the slightest pretensions to be amusing. 
A first night audience is generally a cold audience; 
and, as hearty applause warms an actor to his best, 
we do not object to an applause prepared in mode- 
ration. But the first night of a new play is an 
appeal to public opinion, and that manager builds 
on a sandy foundation, who does not allow such 
opinion to be fairly expressed. Suppose a case— 
a manager writes a play himself, accepts it him- 
self, puts it into rehearsal himself, goes to the 
expense of getting it up himself, and acts in it 
himself; and then substitute, for public opinion, an 
audience that has been packed by himself. Here we 
should have a drama on the stage that had not 
passed through any ordeal whatsoever. This may 
do for playing at managers; but it will require a 
long and a full purse to continue such a system, 
Good dramas have no need of such nursing, and 
when they are bad, the greatest benefit that can 
be conferred on a manager is their immediate con- 
demnation, the first loss}being”always the lightest. 
We accuse nobody individually; but we state the 
fact —a large section of the supporters of “ Life,” 
on Monday last, was an organised band of ruffians. 
How or by whom engaged, is a matter of inquiry 
for the manager, and not for us. The comedy was 
a contemptible conglomeration of imbecility, de- 
pending for its were on a display of physical 
force; personal violence having been used in some 
instances and threatened in many others. 

Tue TRUNKMAKER. 








MUSIC. 





Drury Lane.—Loretta, curtailed of much lum- 
ber, a process that yet might be continued with 
advantage, has been running through the week, 
and will be kept on until the new opera in rehearsal 
appears. A second and third hearing gives us 
nothing to say for its merits. We had hoped when 
the pruning-knife had been applied, that brevity 
might have given some slight Shans of setting it 
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out without fatigue. The opera, however, book- 
music, and all is heavy. Poet, and composer, and 
all appliances to boot, cannot take away its in- 
trinsic weight: it lags, and must continue to drag 
its slow length along. 

On Monday,a new ballet, The Wags of Wapping, 

was brought out, and introduced a Mademoiselle 
Fuoco to an English audience. Our space will 
not permit us to give an account of the plot. 
Mademoiselle Fuoco has an elegant figure, and 
dances very prettily; her steps are twinkling; but 
she at present wants the power of the great 
dancers; this may, however, come with advanced 
years. 
A rumour has gone abroad that Rubini has been 
induced, by the very liberal offers of Mr. Lumley, 
to appear once again at Her Majesty's Theatre, 
How this could have originated we know not, as 
we believe we can state, upon very good authority, 
that Rubini has promised, if ever he should sing 
again before a london audience, he will unite 
himself to his old friends who have been engaged 
at Covent Garden Theatre. 

Madame Sanchioli, who made her debut the last 
season at Her Majesty’s Theatre, although only 
with tolerable success, has been tlatteringly received 
at Palermo, having created some sensation there in 
the opera of J due Foseari of Verdi. 

Dohler, the piano player, has written an opera, 
which has been accepted at one of the theatres in 
Florence. He has left Moscow, where he was 
staying, to go to Italy to assist at the first repre- 
sentation. 

A young lady, named Virginia Bozzi, a pupil of 
the Conservatorio at Milan, made her debut at 
Lugano, in the opera Ernani. She succeeded so 
well as to give hopes of her obtaining a first rank 
in her profession, nous verrons, 

An opera written by young Mr, Laurent has 
been read at Drury Lane Theatre, and accepted 
by Mr. Bunn. ‘The libretto is from the pen of 
Mr. Fitzball, the author of several similar works, 
The subject is taken from Walter Scott’s cele- 
brated novel Quentin Durward. 

A new Conservatorio of Music is to be erected 
at Munich. Every branch of music will be taught 
to the pupils of both sexes; but the vocal depart- 
inent will be especially attended to. The time of 
study is fixed at three years; but those who wish 
it will be allowed to remain longer, At the head 
of the Conservatorio will be a Maestra de Cupella, 
to be nominated by the King. He will have the 
whole direction, with the power of selecting the 
necessary professors. 

In a letter from Vienna, we have the following 
criticism on one of Mr, Balfe’s operas: “ ‘The 
other evening, I went to hear the Siege of Rochelle, 
an opera of Mr. Balfe’s, which produced in me the 
sensation of being a work not decidedly bad, but 
which certainly cannot be ranked among the good 
ones. This composer knows the stage effect, and 
seems more inclined to follow the Italian than the 
German school. He, however, is wanting in ori- 
ginality. 

Mademoiselle Fuoco, who made so successful a 
debut at Drury Lane, last Monday evening, is a 
pupil of the Academy at Milan. She is only 
seventeen years old, and Drury Lane is the third 
theatre where she has danced, La Scala, at Milan; 
having been the first, and the Academie Royal, at 
Paris, the second. 

As almost all those lately connected with the 
Italian Opera House have been engaged for Covent 
Garden, next season, Mr. Lumley and Mr. Balfe 
are busy organising a new orchestra and a new 
chorus. Of the latter, there was a trial made, the 
other day, by Mr. Balfe, for the purpose of selec- 
tion. 


CONCERTS. 

Sournwark Lirerary Insritution,—A con- 
cert was given here on Tuesday evening, altogether 
vocal. The singers were Miss Wheadon, Miss 
Howard, Miss Cubett, Miss Martingale. Messrs. 
Hill, Leffler, and John Parry, who sung the 
“London Season and Foreign Affairs” with his 
usual success,—Conductor, Mr, H. S, May. 
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Covent Garprn. ~ Monsieur Jullien is certainly | The actor’s is a noble profession; and when 


the most attractive of promenade concert givers. 
Night after night is the house crowded to excess, 
and delighted are we to find the audience in 
general very attentive. Monsieur Jullien makes 
his band play with great precision, and he preserves, 


or rather observes, the pianos and fortes, But, to our | 


thinking, he hurries everything; for a supposed 
brilliant effect all expression is lost; and with- 
out expression, whatis music? It is a mere noise 
of notes. We know that the players in the 


orchestra can play very rapid passages; but | 


expression requires more attention, and, therefore, 
it is seldom cared for—the great object, appa- 
rently, is to get through a piece of mus:e as fast as 
possible. We hope this essential will be more 
thought for, and we shall then more enjoy the 
music. ‘The British Army Quadrilles appear to 
take with the public—it makes a show and a 
noise, and may, therefore, be legitimately set down 
as a great part of the attraction. 

Tur Lyceum,.~A Mr. Alleroft has had the 
boldness to set up promenade concerts at this 
theatre. We fear, however, the attempt will not be 
attended with success; at all events, until Mons. 
Jullien has ended his career at Covent Garden. 
There is a very good band, and the Distin family 
have been added to the attractions, Owing, how- 
ever, to the illness of one of them, only the father 
and Mr. Henry Distin have as yet played. The 
former, however, has been nightly encored in the 
“Soldier Tired,” the old songof Dr. Arne’s, the 
voice part of which he played on the cornet-a.pis- 
ton. Mr. Sinclair also sings, but not much to our 
edification, although he is often encored. The 
house fills moderately well, which is as much as 
can be expected with an opponent like Jullien in 
the field, 

Sociery or Bririsu Mosicrans.—The second 
chamber concert took place at Erat’s Harp Saloon, | 
Berner’s Street. The instrumental musie comprised 


| studied and followed as it ought to be, cannot but 
}exalt the mind, and dignify the man. When J. 

P. Kemble quitted the stage -- What a falling off 
|was there, my countrymen!” Campbell (the 
jauther of the Pleasures of Hope) wrote an cde 
upon the occasion. Its first line was ~ 

* Pride of the British stage,” 

And well might the profession feel proud, for the 
fostive board, at which it was delivered by Charles 
Young, was honoured by the presence of three 
hundred noblemen, statesmen, lawyers, merchants, 
sculptors, painters, and poets, inferior to none in 
Briton’s isle !* 

The private worth of the man, as well as the 
talent of the actor, gained for Kemble the un- 
dying friendship of many —the admiration of all. 

It is true, all cannot be Kembles on the stage; 
but all may be gentlemen off of it. All may, by 
their conduct, command respect, and that respect 
felt for the professors would go far to produce a 
re-action in the drama’s cause, and obtain for it 
that exalted position amongst the institutions of 
the country which its real worth demands. 

The foregoing must not be looked upon as a 
sweeping censure. Wo: there are many living 
actors, both in and out of town, whose private 
worth renders them fit objects for imitation, and 
whose society is often courted by rank, wealth, and 
talent. Yes, and there are black sheep in the 
flock; let them ponder on’t, and let them bear in 
mind— 


“The proudest treasure mortal time affords 
Is—spotless reputation ; that away, 
Men are but GILDED loam, or painted clay.” 
Tueatre Royart, Brmauronam. — Mr. Coul- 
dock has had immense success at this theatre, in 
Richard, Othello, and Macbeth, although wnder- 


|taken at a short notice, in consequence of Mr. 


Tyde’s failure in Shulock, who had been put up for 
those characters. Thus it is often, while looking 





a trio of Beethoven's, played by Messrs. Calkin, 
Messrs. Gattie and Lovell Phillips. A piano duet, 
of Cipriani Potter, played by Potter and Holmes. 
A son@a for piano and flute, by C. E. Horsley, 
Miss Binsfield, and Mr. Winterbottom. And a 
quartette of Haydn —Messrs. Mellon, Westrop, 
Boileau, and Lovell Phillips. The vocalists were 
Miss Rainforth, Miss Duval, and Mr. W.II. Seguin. 
The songs ‘included compositions by Mr. Rocktro, 
Vioward, Glover, and Mr. G. A. a Beckett. 
There were also a two-part song of Mendelssohn, 
sung by Misses Rainforth and Daval, which was, 
encored, and a trio of Mozart's, ‘Susanna O via 
Sortie. The vocal musie was accompanied by 
Mr, W. C. Rockstro. The director for the evening, 
Mr. C, EK. Stephens, The concert was well 
attended, 


THE DRAMA OUT OF TOWN, 


Most applicable was—“ The observed of all ob- 
servers” —as applied to John Philip Kemble; and 
provincial actors, aye, and actresses too, should 
remember (hey are observed; for indeed there are 
no class of persons who attract such general obser- 
vation as those 





“Who strut and fret their hour upon the stage.” 


They are considered as public property, and all 
who do, as well as all who do not frequent a theatre, 
think they possess aright to spy into the private as 
well as public life of actors, and to animadvert upon | 
their conduct. 

Such being the case, however, “ contra-bonus 
mores,” how careful professionals ought to be, of — 

What they do! 

Where they go!! 

And with whom they associate!!! 

It is easier to be censured than praised; and | 
when it is a fact, universally admitted, that in | 





the drama’s ruin, the very “ downfal of their | 


house;” and who omit no opportunity of en- | and promises much more, 


deavouring to injure its fair fame; it ought not to | 
be a matter of surprise, if “ trifles, light as air,” 
are by such parties made “ offences rank,” 


| BarnstarpLe Treatrre. 


abroad for fresh talent, that which is at home remains 
unnoted. It is, however, hoped and expected in 
Birmingham, that the occasion for Mr, Couldock’s 
personation of the Shaksperian heroes will, in 
future, be more frequent. The licensed victuallers 
have brought down the Keeleys, who play for the 
benefit of their asylum, on Friday and Saturday, 
this week. Madame Vestris and Mr. Charles 
Matthews were the attractions for Tuesday and 
Wednesday. Next week Miss Cushman, without 
her sister, appears in Birmingham for the first 


| time; and the business is expected to be very great 


in consequence. 

Livrrroo. AMpHiITHEATRE. — On Monday next, 
Mr. H. Betty will appear as Macbeth; he being 
engaged for twenty-four performances. Mr. W. 
R. Copeland is a most enterprising manager, and 
has, by dint of tact, kept the establishment open 
for more than three years. At Christmas, the 
legitimate will be discarded for horsemanship, and 
equestrian spectacles. 

Tue Royar Liver will open for the season, on 
Monday next, under the management of Mr. J. 
Munro, 

Dvuntix.—Miss H. Faucit has been so sericusly 
indisposed as to prevent her playing at the Theatre 
Royal. Mr. G. V. Brooke has “ won golden opi- 
nions;” he is, indeed, an actor richly endowed iy 
nature, and ought to fill a high position in the 
metropolis. 

This theatre on the 
11th instant closed, after a very successful season, 
Good acting is certain to be successful, and where 
there is not yet existing a dramatic taste, among 
the people, will make one. Miss O’Hara has been 
a tower of strength to the manager. This young 
lady goes to Neweastle. The attendance at her 
benefit, in which she sustained the character of 
Lady Macbeth, evidenced the high reputation she 


in} had made in the town during the short season. 
every town there are those who would glory in| We prophecy to her splendid future. 


Her sister, 
Miss Helen O'Hara, does much as the sou) ette, 
Her voice, a mezzo 
* The dinner given to Kemble on his taking farewell of 


the stage, at the Free Mason’s Tavern, June 27th, 1817. 
Lord Holland in the chair, 





soprano, of great capacity and power, combined 
with the archness with which she ae/s her songs, 
in addition to her personal advantages, ensure to 
her also speedy eminence in her profession. Mr. 
Johnson is a sterling actor, most efficient in his 
range; and Mr, Edgar has everything within his 
grasp by study and pains taking. Mr. Davis, the 
manager, with common attention to his own in- 
terests, cannot but de successful in a town like New- 
vastle; but those northerns are ticklish fellows to 
deal with. They “ will have their bond;” and while 
we have no donbt that good acting will carry the 
manzgement through triumphantly, any calculation 
on the oversights of his audience will be followed 
with immediate denouncement. Newcastle may 
become a dramatic school, if well looked to. 

Suerrietp.—The best acted play that has, as 
yet, been offered to the notice of the public was 
the Hunchback. Mrs. Pollock’s Julia was felt by 
the actress, and so delivered as to make the 
audience feel too. She was called for at the end 
of the piece. Mrs. C. Dillon personated Helen 
with great archness; while Mr. C. Dillon was 
exeecdingly happy as Modus, Elphinstone not 
only looked Sir Thomas Clifford, but judiciously 
embodied the part. Meude, as Master Walter, 
was a little pedantic, but, nevertheless, good; and 
H. Widdicombe was quaintly comic as Fathom. 

Grascow.—The Dunlop-street Theatre Royal 
opened on the 9th, the Miss Le Batts appearing 
as stars of a lesser magnitude, and they are to 
be followed by George Wild, and a, Miss Fanny 
Williams, of course, as stars. The Bull family, are 
so fond of star-gazing, that they will even look 
upon a rushlight, if they cannot stare at a wax- 
eandle. Of the stock company, Mr. Paumier is 
the leader, is a great favourite, much improved as 
an actor, Manager Alexander tries his hand at 
everything, always, however, taking care to select 
the best parts. Damas, Lady of Lyons; Jeremy, 
Lady and Devil; and Robin in the Waterman; not 
being a bad specimen of one night’s work. Mrs. 
Barrowcliffe is a lady of varied talent: she is a 
skilful singer, possessing a fine voice, while in 
tragedy or comedy; she is above mediocrity. Mr. 
and Mrs. G. Hunt dance with elegance. 

ABERDEEN. ~The season has commenced well. 
The pieces selected, and the company as a body 
have given satisfaction. Mr. James Bennett is a 
most painstaking actor; he studies his author, 
and goes far to carry out that author’s meaning. 
There are but few in the provinces who deserve 
praise more than he does -if not for his talent, 
at least for his endeavour to please. Mr. R, 
Phillips appears to understand his profession. As a 
low comedian Mr. C. Hall is fast rising in the 
scale of merit. Mrs. Dyas certainly possesses 
talent, but there are mannerisms she would do 
well to avoid. Miss J. Sinclair possesses a fine 
voice, and sings with taste; and Miss Lonsdale 
bids fair to be more than a useful actress. The 
manner in which the pieces are produced, reflects 
credit on the management. 


REVIEWS. 





Dedicated to His Royal Highness Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, Roval Gems from the Galleries 
of Europe, Engraved after National Pictures of 
the Great Masters, with Notices, Biographical, 
Historical, and Descriptive. By S.C. Hatt, F.S.A, 
London: George Virtue. 

This work is an eminent symptom of the tendency 
of our time. It is an evidence of the extensive 
progress of demand for fine art among all classes 
in Great Britain, that should make artists at once 
rejoice and set their houses in order. It not only 
proves that there is a growing appetite for their 
works, but it suggests to them that there is an 
equivalent progression in that knowledge of what 
art should be among the purchasers, that will add 
to the already arduous task of satisfying criticism 
more and more of difficulty, Here is a part con- 


taining three engraved prints for three shillings 
only anyone of which, within our own memory, 
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would have been considered cheap at ten shillings. 
The subjects are happily selected, and executed by 
engravers of known and well approved reputation. 
The first number contains The aent Day, after Sir 
David Wilkie, by W. Greatbach; Cup-Tossinc, after 
N. J. Crowley, by C. W. Sharpe; and the cele- | 
brated Cottage Duor, after Gainsborough, by | 
Charles Cousen, All of them such gems in their 
way, that it is probable each will be preferred in 
turn. For ourselves, we like Cup- Tossing: there 
is in the expression of both the countenances an 
intensity and truth that defies alteration with im- 
provement. Popular circulation of subjects chosen 
like these, and engraved like these, will so popu- 
larise art as to multiply the demand ne | attempt 
to satisfy. Each plate is accompanied by some 
account of the master, or an appropriate tale. Cup- 
Tossing is illustrated by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, in one of 
those graphic stories of Irish character, for which 
that lady is so celebrated. 





The Chistian in Palestine; or Scenes of Sacred 
History. lustvated from sketches taken on 
the spot by W. HI. Barrier, with explanatory 
description, By Hexry Sressinc, D.D. Lon- 
don: George Virtue. 

The department of illustration owes much to | 
Mr. Bartlett. His untiring pencil is not daunted 
by distance or discomfort. Climate and fatigue is 
with him no objection He has now opened a new 
and interesting subject for the application of his 
indefatigable exertions. There are none among 
us without an interest in the scenes that neighbour 
Jerusalem, for we have all, with more or less of 
vividness, at some time or other depicted in our 
mind’s eye a sketchy vision of those localities, where 
so many circumstances took place, that, sacred 
from their character, have formed the early sub- 
jects for our thought. Mr. Bartlett enables us 
to compare these im ginings of the past with his 
own vivid transcripts of the real present. ‘This 
work is to be published in parts, at two shillings 
each; each part containing four engraved prints. 
There is in the minuteness of detail of the subjects 
before us sufficient evidence of faithful representa- 
tion to make us wonder at their amount of pic- 
turesque beauty; giving them value as works of 
art, independent of their qualities as portraits of 
the places referred to. ‘The work is to be com- 
pleted in twenty parts. 








Lady Rose. A Ballad. Composed by J. T. 
Craven. Published by Addison and Hodson, 
210, Regent-street. 


Among the many ballads lately published none, 
perhaps, have pleased us more than this. ‘The 
melody is original, simple, and easy, suitable for 
a drawing-room; the words, too, are very pretty. 


The Fairy Gift of Dreams. A Ballad. Written 
by J. E. Carpenter. Composed by SrerHEN 
Giover., Addison and Hodson. 

The Wishing Gate. A Ballad. Written by J. E. 
CarPeNnTER. Composed by N. J. Spore. 
Addison and Hodson. 

We have looked over a series of songs written 
by J. E. Carpenter, in an entertainment called the 

“Eltin Crew.” The poetry of The Fairy Gift is 








being not immediately addressed to them as such. 
Tallude to the pithy and ably-pointed remarks as 
to the “deadening influence” which the “ ready- 
cut-and-dry ” deta of plodding professional critics 
have upon the musieal art. (Vide p. 19, col. 2, at 
top). Mutaiis mutandis, they apply with equal just 

ness to architecture and those who set up for 
critics in it, on the strength of possessing a tolera- 
ble stock of “ old-lady” recipes, for compounding 
regular criticism of the sort. So far from encou- 
raging, they are most intolerant of invention, and 
the display of imagination. They are quite put 
out by, and know not what to make of, anything 
that does not square with their own got-by-rote 
rules. And no wonder such should be the case, 
since their souls are so thoroughly mechanicai 
that they have not any idea beyond rules, and 
would, therefore, limif art to the observance of 
those rules. As far as the rules themselves go, 
they may be sound and useful enough, at least 
may have been so at the time they were laid down, 
but architecture would be whoily unworthy the 
rank of a fine art, if even the very best rules would 
suffice for producing all that it is capable of ex- 
pressing. 

Rules are execilent in their way; by adhering 
to them we may advance so far on our way, with- 
out being able to account at all for the wonderful 
progress we have made, as to arrive safely at that 
fools’ limbo in art—mediocrity! Unluckily for 
art, although comfortably enough for themselves, 
there are those who are fain to take up with 
regular mediocrity, and are, like Pope’s Chloe — 





* Content to dwell in decencies for ever.” 


Stagnation of ideas is to them a wished-for calm, 
routine their anchor and moorings, to which alone 
they trustfor safety, well knowing that if their vessei 
be not exactly a crazy one, they have no compass 
by which to guide it. At any rate, such people ave 
prudent: they have discernment enough to pereeive 
what they cannot do, so do not suffer themselves 
to be misled by the silly ambition of stepping out 
of the sphere of gentle mediocrity. And to me- 
diverity they show themselves more grateful than 
could be desired, because they would fain dissuade 
or else terrify others from thinking of desert- 
ing from it, and the good old “ good-enough” 
system. 

The whole of that class, including writers upon 
the art also, have a mortal aversion to criticism — 
I don’t mean the mere verbiage which generally 
passes current as such—not that which conceals 
shallowness of views and argument, by sounding 
words and browbeating tone—not that which with 
voice oracular announces to us the very profound 
truth that two and two make four--but truthful 
esthetic criticism, inquiring, searching, probing, 
important too, and unprejudiced —the criticism, in 
short, which, so far from puzzled at what is out of 
the beaten track, examines it with a catholic feel- 
ing for art. Very many, on the contrary, show 
themselves obstinately determined to resist all 
advance; for they sneer at all effort to advance, 
and greatly do they chuckle and exult when an 
effort of the kind proves decidedly unsuccessful. 

We may turn from Greek to Gothic as we will, 
or from Gothic to Louis Quatorze, and from that 
to Greek again, as often as we please; but it is 
expected of us that we should keep to them just 
as we find them, without presuming to innovate, 





pretty, and may be sung by either a nee or gen- 
tleman. We prefer the music of this to the others; 
although there is no originality in it, yet the 


melody is flowing and agreeable. ‘The comic ballad, | 


Lhe Wishiny Gate, is amusing and well written. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISM 


Sir—As I have a horror of toady compliments, 
I omit the usual correspondents’ phrases, “ your 
valuable publication,” &c., and pe gw my good 
opinion by calling the attention of your architec- 
tural readera to what may else escape them, it 


and so falling into the deadly sin of heresy and 
schism. 

“ Newfangled,” “mongrel,” are awful, knock- 
| down terms, which are hurled against what is not 
secundum artem, and according to the schoolmas'er’s 
very magisterial code of criticism. Ask Mr. 
Schoolmaster, or Mr. Rubric, the critic, to explain 
what he means by the “ mongrel,” and he will, no 
doubt, look very wise, and stare at you for asking 
so very simple a question. Mongrel” is a mere 
critie’s word Art itself does not recognise any 
such little sectarian distinctions: it knows no 
other than those of “ worthy” and “ unworthy,” 
“ esthetic,” and “unesthetic.” Cowper’s Tusk 
sadly perplexed some of the wiseacre critics of the 
day; for they did not know what to make of it, 
or what to call it, and under what rubric to place 





it. Childe Harold is another very morgrel produc- 
tion of the muse that defies classification, In 
wehiteeture, more especially, it is a high misde- 
meanour—-one almost amounting to high treason 
against criticism, at least, eritie rule, if a design or 
building does not bear distinctly impressed upon 
it the mint-work of some previously known style, 
so that it can be described at once as belonging to 
it, which really seems to be with some the very 
chief consideration of all; for they generally think 
it quite sufficient to inform us that a building is of 
such or such a style, without telling us how far it 
is in accordance with the spirit of that particular 
style, and adequately represents its character, 
I remain, Xe., 

.NsTHETICUS, 


Sirn—The Art-Unien Jounal is a necessity of 
our time, There is no other periodical in exist- 
ence that presents so fair a medium for free dis- 
cussion, or so extensive a field for intelligent 
inquiry, if you but keep the promise of your 
opening article. The arts of design have none 
that understand their wants among the literary. 
Legislators treat us rather as a body opposed to 
public interest, and requiring entirely restrictive 
interference, than on the conviction that honour 
and attention bestowed upon the profession, in the 
persons of its professor, are the shortest roads the 
nation could choose to make art excellent, universal, 
and, as a consequence, cheap. 

The number of competitors, and the amount of 
their exertion will be proportionate to the prizes 
they have to struggle for, It is not mere nume- 
vical increase of rudimentary pupils that will make 
art flourish. Gathering men and children from 
the wayside, without selection, and inviting charity 
children to schools of design is not the only nor 
the surest means of creating, what is confessed to 
be the desideratum for which the parliamentary 
grants have been furnished. Economists would 
have a generation of workers, mere utility artists, 
that could design for ealicos, tea-pots, and fire- 
irons; that should be endowed with that just suffi- 
ciency of brains, to take their places as journey- 
men t» builders, upholsterers, and paper hangers, 
They would, therefore, afford enconragement and 
opportunity that should suffice for culture to that 
point, without  acbagpies any more ambitious 
notion to lure their pupils to a higher order of 
attempt. ‘They youll have a Raphacl’s Vatican 
of ornamental design, separated from the Raphael’s 
Vatican of higher art; not knowing how many of 
the qualities of either are common to both, 

It is not the superintendance of amateur com- 
missioners over the education of artists that will 
make art. It is the encouragement giveh to 
exertion after the artist has made his own educa- 
tion, as far as teaching or imitation will go, that, 
by making the profession honourable and lucrative 
for the suecessful few, will surely increase the 
number of those that shine. Of these there will 
always be a sufficiency that fail for filling to over- 
flow the meaner and less noble channels for what 
is called art usefulness, 

Let, then, the legislature, or those among the 
opulence of Great Britain, that profess an interest 
in art, bestow upon it a similarity of attention to 
that which literature has so long received, Our 
universities enjoy a prodigality of endowment that 
has given to the Belies Lettres v station in society, 
and affords, besides the one or two of their period 
who make a name for posterity, that multitude of 
mere usefulness that has glutted each degree of 
wordy composition beneath them. 

In'an early number of the Connoisseur there 
was proposed a sort of sketch for a system on 
this principle. If the Fine Arts’ Journal would 
take up that measure, and add more of making 
out to the details, it might, I think, be foreed upon 
the attention of these who have the poen and 
only want vemindment to add the will, for esta- 
blishing such an institution, 

Your wellwisher, 
Didoypahevs, 





Brompton, Oct. 17. 
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THE ROYAL mS ruDe OF BRITISH 

ARCHITECTS. #7 
Sin—A Critical Pronouncing Dictionary and Ex- 
positor of the English Language, by John Walker, 
the nineteenth edition, gives, as the signification 
of the word cavit, “a false or frivolous objection,” 
and of CAVILLER, “an unfair adversary, a captious 
disputant.” 

_paneeed altogether think that the author of the 
learned and artistie review of the Newleafe Dis- 
courses, in last week’s Builder, could have understood 
precisely the common meaning of his words, when he 
wrote the sentence, “ Few architects would say that 
the Institute is‘ too professional,’ however they might 
think as to Mr. Kerr’s other grounds of cavil.” Ido 
not think the writer of that review would put himself 
to very much trouble in defending the present Insti- 
tute. And I do not feel at all sore upon his use of 
the word cavil against me. Butit calls to my mind, 
in quite another light, the manner in which more 
than one review besides have spoken of my posi- 
tion regarding the Institute. Iam gloried over as 
one who deserves great credit for having abused 
the Institute well. 

I am particularly desirous that my observations 
on the Institute should not be misunderstood. I 
would not, for the world, be classed with the herd 
of common brawlers who take a pride to gird at 
all authority and eminence. I would not be set 
down among the coarse company of the nick- 
namers and vulgar jokers, who bark at the heels 
of dignity. If the Institute fancy me such an 
enemy, U shall be extremely grieved. Had I no 
deeper feeling, and no weightier reason, than the 
silly levity and empty animosity of such men, I 
should never have written a word against the 
Institute. But I have a deeper feeling and a 
weightier reason, I speak seriously of the Institute, 
If I jest, it is to support argument; I do not argue 
to support jest. I have the deep, earnest, honest 
desire to see a real British School of the Fine Art 
Architecture—a reil Institute; and Ido not find it 
here, where the name and the authority are. And 
I have studied the reason why. And I have 
exposed my views, honestly, fearlessly (1 had not 
learnt that there could be cause for fear), and 
earnestly. I have notdone so without first possessing 
aright; and I haye ¢xp/ained my right. My motives 
are pure; and as I have stated them. My intentions 
are real; and it is a public duty to hold them firmly, 
and to carry them out patiently and with energy. 
I have no Sesite to see the Institute decline, nor 
any desire to see an opposition established; my 
only wish is ¢o see the Institute reformed. It has 
tried one way, and failed, Vet it try another. 
Were the Institute a tree bearing fruit, there is no 
one whose heart would be more cheerfully and 
gladly with it than mine. But I charge it with 
being barren and a cumberer of the ground; and 
I claim a public right to attempt its reform, with- 
out being charged with personality or animosity, 
and a public right to assail and censure it without 
being repulsed as presumptuous and pragmatical, 

Rospert Kerr. 





Princess's ‘Tueatre. 
Sin—As you have said in your first number that 
you will keep a corner open for correspondence, I 
hope what T have to say, although it does rot 
relate to the fine arts, will not be considered out 
of place in your journal, excepting as music, 
the drama (which are subjects included in your 
category) require an attendance at a theatre, I 
merely wish to call attention to what seems to me 
an irregularity at the Princess's Theatre, and 
what I cannot conceive the management to be 
aware of, I went one night to see the opera of 
the Night Dancers, and paid five shillings for 
admittance into the boxes; not liking my place, 
and seeing some vacancies among the stalls, I 
proceeded thither, hoping, of course, by paying 
the difference of one shilling more (the stalls being 
advertised at six shillings), I could secure a place 
there. On offering my shilling, I was told by the 
person there that it was not right, that I must pay 
three and sixpence extra for admission to the stalls. 
I remonstrated, saying that the price was put up 


as six shillings, and that by paying the shilling I 
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ought to be admitted. I was, however, positively 
refused, unless for three and ‘sixpence ‘extra. 
I then asked, whether by going to the entrance 
and stating the facts, I could, for the shilling, gain 
admittance to the stalls, I was met with the ob- 
servation that my original entrance ticket had 
been dropped into the box, and that the money- 
taker at the door had then no power. I again 
remonstrated, but it was of no use. So, as the 
music was striking up, I returned grumbling to 
my former place, and doled out my grievance to 
some who were around me. This seems to me to 
be an extortion, and a system which, if sanctioned 
by the management, will tend to injure the credit 
of the establishment; but I cannot suppose this to 
be the case. I should have written to some of the 
newspapers; but I did not think my communica- 
tion would have been received. Having, however, 
seen your publication, in which you state you are 
open to correspondence, I hope, that having stated 
a real grievance, you will be kind enough to insert 
it for the benefit of all whom it may concern. 

A PLAY-GOER. 
P.S.—I send my name and address as a guaran- 
tee. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





MR. BARTLETTI’S NEW WORK ON PALESTINE. 
In Monthly Parts, price 2s, eaeh, with Four highly- 

finished Engravings on Steel, by Cousen, Bent! y, Bran- 

dard, and others. 
HE CHRISTIAN IN PALESTINE; or, 
Scenes of Sacred Wistory. Wlustrated from Sketches 
taken by Mr. W. H. Barrverr, during his recent Journey 
in the Holy Land, With explanatory descriptions. By 
Henry SrepsinG, D.D., F.2.S. 

‘Whatever interest may be excited by the history or 
description of other countries, it can rarely be equalled, 
and certainly never surpassed, by that which belongs to 
those given of Palestine, the land of the law and the 
Gospel.” 

London: G. VIRTUE. 


Dedicated io H.R.H. Albert Edward, Prince of Wales. 
In Monthly Parts, price 3s, each. 

I OYAL GEMS FROM THE GALLERIES 

OF EUROPE. Engraved after National Pictures of 

the Great Masters. With Notices, Biographical, Histo- 

rical, and Descriptive. By S.C. Haut, F.S.A. Each 

Part contains Three highly-finished Plates, engraved in 

the first style of Art, by W. Greatbach, C. Rolls, L. Stocks, 

Cousen, and others. Size of the Engravings, 64 inches by 

94 inches. 

London: G, VIRTUE; and sold by ARTHUR HALL 

and Co., Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers. 





Es & 
J TENNANT, (Sucéess¢ S. Mawe), 149, 
wa STRAND, LONDON, Manufaéturer and Importer of 
Ornamental Works of Art for the Drawing-room, Library, 
and Dining-room: consisting of 
ITALIAN ALABASTERS. 

A superior assortment of Groups and Figures made ex- 
pressly for J. T., and exact copies of the Adrian, Medicean, 
Borghese, and Warwick Vases; Models of the Leaning Tower, 
Baptistery, and Cathedral at Pisa; Trajan’s Pillar, Scipio’s 
Tomb, and a great variety of smaller articles. 

Glass shades of all sizes and dimensions for Alabaster and 
other delicate Ornaments. 


BLACK MARBLE AND DERBYSHIRE SPAR ORNA* 
MENTS. 

Of these a large assortment is always kept on hand, of 
the finest quality, manufactured into Chess and Drawing- 
room Tables, library Inkstands, Watchstands, Sarcophagi, 
Candlesticks, Spell-holders, Tripods, and a great variety 
of Vases, engraved and inlaid, chiefly copied from the 
antique. 

Correct copies of Banke’s Obelisk, with Greek Inscription ; 
the Obelisks at Heliopolis end at Zan. 

Marble Paper-weights and Pen-holders. 

THE ROMAN AND FLORENTINE MOSAICS 
Tfave been successfully imitated in Derbyshire. The Tables, 
Vases, Boxes, Ring-stands, Paper-weights, Brooches, Crosses, 
and Necklaces, are equal in design and execution to the 
Italian. 














MISCELLANEOUS, 

Copies of Danneker’s Statue of Ariadne. 
Vase, and other ornaments in Bisque China. 

Models of Fonts, Crosses, &c., described by the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society. 

Busts of Her Majesty, Prince Albert, Wellington, Nelson, 
Scott, Byron, and others. These can also be had in white 
composition with glass shades, from 14s. to 30s. each. 

An experienced artist is employed to model. Busts from 
life, of a small size, can be executed in white composition, 
from £3 3s. to £5 5s. each. 

Models of Sporting Dogs, Cattle, &c., carved in Terby- 
shire. 

Chatoyant Gypsum Necklaces, Ear-drops, Crosses, and 
Brooches, 

ITALIAN, FRENCH, AND ENGLISH BRONZES. 

An assortment of Vases, Candlesticks, Inkstands, Figures, 
Letter-weights, &c. 

Mr. TENNANT having Agents in France, Italy, and 
Germany, is supplied with every novelty connected with his 
business. 


The Portland 





L U C R E T I A. 
Lithographed by T. H. Maguire, from a Painting by 
C. R. Leslie, Esq., R.A. Proofs, 10s.; Prints, 5s. 
E. GAMBART, JUNIN, and Co., 25, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street. 








Just published, price 1s. 
DISTRESS —THE CONSEQUENCE OF 


CAPITAL, with some suggestions for the Establish- 
ment of a Refuge from the Extremity of Destitution for the 
Working Classes, by Henry Calton Maguire. 

F. C. WESTLEY, 163, Strand. 





Tu the Press. 


ORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, 

compiled from accepted Modern English and Foreign, 

Authorities; and printed uniformly with CORNER’S NEW 

HISTORICAL WORKS, for School and Family Reading 
viz:- 

Bound with Without 

the Questions, Questions. 


ENGLANDand WALES, five fine Plates, — s. s. d. 

and Map ....... TOT LT TT voeee 4 3 6 
SCOTLAND; three fine Plates, and Map .. 3 2 6 
IRELAND; three fine Plates, and Map .. 3 26 
FRANCE; three fine Plates, and Map .... 3 26 
SPAIN and PORTUGAL; three fine Plates, 

GN MAP ...0..00 0 ereccccges«-ccccccee @ 2 6 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY, with two 

Plates, and Map ...... ngeeses eoeecsece co eoosee 2 6 
GERMANY and the GERMAN EMPIRE; three fine 

Plates, and Map.......... dele cw. cebbbe ccedcces s*) & 6 
TURKEY and the OTTOMAN EMPIRE;; three fine 

Plates, and Map...... pent tcnnade 1e-4eb6hoevsbe Oo ow 
POLAND and RUSSIA; with three fine Plates, and 

SER occd as 6p) obs nen ceccie tnecassepasosansgess  e. & 
ITALY and SWITZERLAND; three fine Plates, and 

Map Rd 0Hew HH. Hop cedetied Todswedsde é sevose D3: 6 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM; with two fine Plates, 

and Map.... ... 26 


The object of these works—peculiarly suited to schools and 
families—is to furnish the reader with a faithful history of 
each nation, interspersed with an accurate account of the 
religion, customs, national characteristics, state of civiliza- 
tion, and domestic habits of the people, in various periods 
of their history ;—to attract the attention of the rising gene- 
ration, by purity of language and clearness of detail; and 
thus render easy and pleasant the attainment of a knowledge 
of the leading events of history. 


Now ready, 

CHARLFS BUTLER’S GUIDE TO GEOGRAPHY AND 
pean — OF THE GLOBES, with Glyphographic Maps. 
2s. cloth. 

THE GUIDE TO USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. By the 
same Author. Second edition, enlarged; 1s. 6d. cloth. 

London: DEAN & Co., Threadneedle-street ; and, by 
order, of all Booksellers. 


2 8 aw 





NITIAL ENVELOPES 
F. C. WESLEY, 163, Strand, keeps on sale Envelopes 
stamped with any initial in all the useful sizes, to fasten 
without wax or wafer, 
Armorial Bearings, Crests, or Initials, embossed and cor- 
rectly emblazoned on Letter or Note Paper, Envelopes, &c, 
Heraldic and Medallion Wafers made to order, 
Dies Engraved by first-rate Artists. 
Crests, from......++++10s. 
Arms in full, from... .20s. 
Books of specimens sent to any part of town for inspec- 
tion. Orders from the country promptly executed, 


CHEAP LETTER PAPER. 
5 Quires of good Letter Paper for .....-eecscecceees28s 
5 Quires capital ditto (much approved) for........ -2s. 6d. 
5 Quires Superfine large size Counting-house ditto for 3s. 6d. 
5 Quires large Blue Commercial Letter Paper for ....2s. 6d. 
5 Quires Good Note Paper for coe. cvcscccccoce.. AB 
5 Quires Superfine ditto for.......... 
5 Quires Cream laid (Palace Quality) . 
5 Quires Capital Foolscap for...+..++..006 oe4s. 6d. 
5 Quires Outsides ditto very good, for.......see0+0+28. 6d. 
Envelopes (capital paper), per 100, note sizes, 6d., 
letter sizes 2.00 w.eees eee rereecrereneeseeeeses . 
Gentleman’s Name Plate Engraved, 2s. 6d. 
One Hundred Superfine Cards Printed, 28. 6d. 
All kinds of Engraving, Printing, and Bookbinding, executed 
with Neatness and Cheapness. 
Marion’s French ‘‘ Foreign Letter Paper.”’ 
F. C. WESTLEY, 163, Strand (three doors East of King’s 
College.) 

















London: Printed by WiLttaM WutInrey GEaRinG, of No. 
2, Smart’s Buildings, in the Parish of St. Giles’-in-the-Fields, 
in the County of Middlesex, at 27, Parkef-street, in the 
Parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, as aforesaid ; and Pub- 
lished by Joun Day, of 43, Paradise-street, Lambeth, at 
the Office of the Fine Arts’ Jorunal, 168, Strand, in the 
Parish of St, Mary-le-Strand, in the Liberty of West- 
minster. 








